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axes ~leaders face immense tasks. The mass of 


her people are poor and illiterate. How can we 
help? : | , 
‘Two great needs are literacy and the Word of God. 
Christian agencies are helping to each more than three 
million people each year to read for the first time; and 
_ the Miveteae is growing. We can see to it that our most 
precious possession, the Bible, is available for all who 
can read, whether Christian or non-Christian. The 
- Bible Society publishes the Scriptures in over 100 
‘Indian languages. The Bible ‘Society of India and 
Ceylon is premie forward with plans for wider distri 
bution. But all this needs financial “support to make 


the books available at a a price people can afford. Wil 
you help? . 
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HE Governmeut. has made its attitude dear. In its recent 
_ White Paper”, we were told that ‘ it is of great importance... 
_ to establish free trade over as wide an area as possible within ~ 
_ western Europe’. That seems to me a sweeping statement. 
ably it means that the Government thinks we shall be better off 
1 a free trade area than we would be without it. ersonally I doubt — 
this. But where, like so many others, I agree with the Government is 
n the practical issue. I believe that if there is going to be free trade 
tern Europe we should fare even worse by staying out than by 
in. In fact the widespread support for the Government on this 
surely practical i issue comes largely from those who take the pessimistic ~ 
line that by joining we shall be choosing the lesser of two evils, but 
that it is unfortunate that. we have to’make this choice at all. | 
-Some—not many—go further and maintain not merely that it is all 
ry regrettable, but that we should keep right out of it. Their attitude 
ased on the importance of our trade with other parts of the. 
nmonwealth. But the Government claims to be fully alive to that. 
though one half of our overseas trade is with the Commonwealth— 
ce as much as with western Europe—about 90 per cent. of our 


0. 7N - 
ide the Customs Union, which i is the solid core of the free trade 
d consists of the ‘six’—France, western Germany, Italy, 
, Holland, and Luxembourg—the objective is ultimately to 
tariffs on foodstuffs as well as on industrial products. What 
ernment has offered is the liberalisation of trade in foodstuffs 
1 the other members of the free trade area—the outer fringe 
ng of the United Kingdom, no doubt the Scandinavian countries, 
as others—and between these other members and the six 


ibject to the same tariffs as imports of foodstuffs from 
tries outside western Europe. This will mean that nearly 
‘preference at present granted in the United Kingdom 
€ eee We should hope therefore to retain the imperial 
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“Doubt about the Free Trade Area. 


By R. F. KAHN 


_ countries ” 


ion countries. If we get our way this trade in foodstuffs — 
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seems a one-sided arrangement to countries like Holland and Denmark, 
in whose export trade with other European countries food plays an 
important part, and Denmark does not see why, to suit our convenience, 
her position in the food markets of, say, western Germany, should be 
inferior to that of Holland. 

Our Ministers seem to have had a rough passage over this at the 


recent meeting in Paris of the Council of the O.E.E.C. A temporary 


compromise was fixed up by admitting a reference in the final resolution 
to ‘the objectives of finding ways to ensure the expansion of trade in 
agricultural products on a non-discriminatory basis between all member 
of the O.E.E.C. It will be interesting to see what emerges 
from this cryptic form of words by the time Ministers meet again to 
consider the reports of the working parties which they have set up. 
If it is going to mean that this country, while preserving the strict letter 
of imperial preference, has to find other ways of artificially encouraging 
imports of food from continental Europe, Commonwealth farmers may 
_ begin to wonder whether they are being given the shadow rather than 
the substance. 

No doubt the upshot will involve an element of compromise. It is a 


rts from the Commonwealth consist of fovea drink, and . compromise from which farmers in this country are unlikely to escape 


unscathed either. Indeed another reason why the -British insist on 
excluding foodstuffs from the free trade area is that we are concerned 
about our. own farmers as well as about farmers in the rest of the 
Commonwealth. We do not wish to be implicated in the hollow pretence 
involved in providing security for farmers and at the same time abolish- 
ing tariffs on imports of food from the rest of the free trade area. 
Inside the Customs Union it is intended, as I have said, to abolish 
tariffs on food, but the prices will, if mecessary, be supported by 
quantitative control of imports, concentrated no doubt against suppliers 
from outside the union. This is something ~ which is worrying farmers 
both here and in the Commonwealth. 

To those who would prefer to see us stay out of any European free 
trade area, the development of our trade with the Commonwealth 
offers possibilities that go beyond the mere preservation of the 
existing fabric of imperial preference, which is purely a matter of tariffs. 
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term contracts. ‘But the ihe is to. move array Fron all seat kind 


‘Threat to Commonwealth Goods? 


of thing. I cannot see any big constructive effort being made to reverse 


_ that tendency. The relevant question is whether the drift away from 
_ discriminatory arrangements, other than tariffs, in the Commonwealth — 
_— which means really in the sterling area—will be severely accentuated 
as the result of our getting more deeply committed in Europe. My ~ 
feeling is that the drift is going to be serious anyhow, particularly as — 


more and more colonial territories become independent members of the 
Commonwealth; and in the absence of any administrative centre of 
economic co-ordination, to do for the Commonwealth or sterling area. 
the kind of: work which the O.E.E.C. does for Europe, it is hard to see 
how the drift can fall to be serious. 

. a. 


~ . 


It is sad and lamentable. How much more sad and how much more 
lamentable might it become? I have already mentioned the threat 


which a free trade area offers to Commonwealth agricultural exports. 
Several Commonwealth countries are also interested in exporting manu- — 


factured goods. Canada has been looking forward to a marked growth 
in her exports of industrial products, which are also important in the 
export trade of countries like Pakistan and Hong Kong. If the 
Commonwealth no longer enjoys discrimination in Britain and is at a 
positive disadvantage in the rest of western Europe, it will be inclined 


to whittle down its discrimination for our goods in its own domestic — 


markets. Against this must be set the fact that apart from tariff 
preferences, they tend to discriminate against dollar goods rather than 
in favour of British goods. 

So it does not seem to me that, even if one aloes for the pr fs on 
Commonwealth sentiment, our position is going to deteriorate all that 
much more rapidly as a result of our joining the free trade area. This of 
course is so long as we insist on retaining imperial preference on food. 

The question presents itself why the rest of the Commonwealth, or 
at least some parts of it, cannot come in with us into a closer economic 


_ affiliation with continental. Europe? Mr. Harold Macmillan, speaking ~ 
-in parliament as Chancellor of the Exchequer in the debate on. 


November 26; said: ‘That would have been the ideal; indeed it has 
been the dream of many of us, but it was soon evident—we may as 


_ well face the fact—that the developing countries of the Commonwealth 


would not be prepared to remove their tariffs and quotas against 
European goods’. Since that debate it has, however, emerged that in 
any case it may be thought necessary to offer special terms for 
admission to the free trade area to some of the countries of southern 


_ Europe described as ‘in process of economic development ’. The con- 


cessions are not likely to be so far-reaching as to. appeal to the highly 
protectionist Commonwealth countries, but it is possible that some 
might be attracted, and indeed Mr. Macmillan did say, referring to 
the colonies, that while “probably most of them would not wish to join, 


they themselves must weigh the pros and cons from their own point 


of view’ ‘ 

Since Mr. Macmillan spoke, the position has been completely altered. 
The French, rather late in the day, insisted that the Customs Union’s 
overseas territories be associated with it. This is mainly a matter of 
the French overseas territories but there are also the Belgian Congo 
and one or two Dutch and Italian territories. What is more, the French 
have now succeeded with their claims. This is a huge success for them. 
The French have managed to secure the participation of the other five 
in carrying the burden of financing the economic and social development 
of the overseas territories. Despite the association with the Customs 
Union and the enjoyment of members’ rights, the overseas territories are 


_ to be allowed to continue to protect their own domestic industries by — 


tariffs and quotas There is to be some gradual relaxation on imports 
from the Customs Union but apparently it is not contemplated that this — 
process of liberalisation is to go beyond a certain stage. Not content 
with all this, the French have got it agreed that inside the Customs 


- Union some of the more important products of their overseas territories 
will be protected by a tariff imposed against i ig of the. same 


commodities originating from other territories. 
Some of the British Commonwealth countries must now be b 
to wonder where they come in, and there are signs that the French 


_ themselves would be glad to see them linked to the free trade area. It 


will be especially obnoxious to Commonwealth producers of such things 
as coffee, cocoa, and oil-seeds, if one result of this European movement 
is that their competitors in the French and Belgian territories receive 
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to the free trade area should be also looked at af 
which are now being made to rush the agreements into 
perhaps unwise. Important principles have been established and i 
now be no bad thing to sit back and make a fresh start on the 
application. After all, if the free trade area, and the Customs | 


inside it, are going to take twelve, or perhaps even fifteen, years to s¢ 


_ up, it is worth spending a little more time at the planning stage. And | 


would certainly do no harm if the. Customs Union could be reconsidere 


with a more careful eye for the needs of the rest of a Possible fre 
trade area. 


If in this way a Sntidehible part of the British Commonweal a 
be associated, I should begin to feel that by joining the free trade are 
we were doing more than fast avoiding the greater of ‘two evils: - 
pessimistic view would no longer be justified. _ re 
Another, entirely different, reason for taking the ‘pesimedca vie 
arises from doubts about the success with which the forces of free trad 
are likely to be kept under control. They are a good servant but a ba 
master. All that can be done at the moment is to try to ensure that th 


_ parts of the agreement which govern the free trade area after the en 


of the twelve to fifteen year transitional period contain adequate prc 
vision for dealing ‘with the economic strains which must inevitabl 
develop. But it is a source of worry that real enthusiasm about th 
virtues of free trade usually goes hand in hand with a belief in th 


_ efficacy of blind economic forces. 


The outstanding problem is what, if anything, should be done 1 
help a country which gets into balance-of-payments difficulties. Th 
other members of the Customs Union will, it appears, aim at prc 
viding it with financial aid, but if this is inadequate and the difficultic 
are acute, the country is to ‘be allowed to impose restrictions on import 
For the free trade area outside the Customs Union, there seems likel 
to be no similar financial arrangement. This would be a serious defec 
The O.E.E.C. working party, whose report was before the recer 
ministerial meeting of the council in Paris, did not consider the nee 
for escape clauses after the end of the transitional period. Their failu 
to do so is disturbing. In the House of Commons debate Mr. Macmilla 
did say that the progressive abolition of import quotas would be ‘ subje 
to a strict proviso that they might be restored temporarily at any tim 
by a country faced with balance of payments difficulties ’. The Britis 
White Paper, however, i is much ‘less forthcoming: ‘ The invocation ¢ 
escape Clauses . . . should rarely occur and probably only on the occasio 
of extremely serious balance of payments difficulties’. One wonde: 
what is to happen if a country is faced with a drain of monetary reserv 
which, without at any moment being ‘ extremely serious ’, is sufficient! 
persistent to call for remedial action. We know only” too well that tk 


remedial action which is favoured on such occasions is credit restrictio 


and that this is unlikely to do much to help the balance of paymen 
except at the expense of, and through the intervention of, loss « 
potential output and unemployment. It. is only too evident ‘what th 


_O.E.E.C. working party had in mind when they wrote that ‘in genera 


the remedy for balance of payments difficulties is for the country i 
question to apply” -apptopriate_ bape oS ‘financial: and Berar = 
rapist 55 


Divergences between. Policies Sim Ee 
One is also disturbed by the reference in our i cocaaaame Whit 
Paper to ‘the avoidance of marked divergences | between the Le 


whether we shall remain free in this country to pursue a social 


by some other members of the free trade area. The | 
actually refers to ‘ the high level of exployment which Hap 
7 


h and stable level of employment’, and that ‘ this would be an 
ntial condition for the effective working of the free trade area’ 
, if something of the-kind could be written into the agreement, not 


iments to closer economic consultation, co-operation and co-ordina- 
on could be given life, it might be possible to achieve a more harmoni- 
pattern of European trade than has been attempted in recent years. 
_ Co-ordination should not mean uniformity. If a country’s money 
costs of production are moving out of line with those of its competitors, 
free trade will cause the discrepancy to become more rapidly and more 
drastically evident. Import restrictions and financial support are not 
ropriate remedies for anything other than a temporary disharmony. 
The right remedy is adjustment of the exchange rate. Such adjustments 
will certainly be called for more frequently in a free trade area than 
under the conditions which we have become accustomed to and it is 
important that the necessary changes should be effected in administra- 
tive machinery and in attitudes of mind. This is a subject which is 
sedulously avoided in discussions and documents about the free trade 
area and the Customs Union. It is as though the lessons of the Gold 
Standard were learnt in vain. It is true that discussion about exchange 
fates is the responsibility of the International Monetary Fund in Wash- 
ington. Under the conditions which Have prevailed since the end of the 
war the arrangements did not perhaps need to be at all flexible. They 
certainly have not been. But with free trade in Europe it is the relation- 


Communist Viet-Nam’s Dilemmas 


By BRIAN CROZIER 


HE music starts every day at 5.30 am.: it blares forth 
from the loudspeaker just next to the. Metropole Hotel in 
Hanoi and sleep becomes impossible. They repeat the pep songs 
bar after bar, till you learn the tunes by heart; and this 
Zoes on for two hours. The first morning I struggled for sleep, hoping 
the din would stop. In the end I gave it up. I looked out of the window 
and in the dawn light I caught’ sight of the huge portrait of Ho Chi 
Minh, President of Communist Viet-Nam, dominating the Ministry of 
Labour. The eyes of Big Brother held me in their. grip. This was it, 
the world of 1984, the upside-down world where democracy means 
dictatorship and class hatred means universal brotherhood. 

You may think this is a harsh picture, but I am just giving my 
impressions. I had expected to find a change in Hanoi but I could not 
have imagined how deep the change would be. Yet even in 1952 when 
the French were still in control, it was not all that gay. The Indo-China 
war was still on. From time to time you could hear gunfire in the 
background, and the streets were crowded with military vehicles. Still, 


it of the President arti down from the Exhibition Hall for Current Events and Culture on the 


er bank of Hoan Kiem Lake, Hanoi 
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a pious hope but as a basis for action, and if the references in these 
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ship between the values of the different European currencies which is 
80ing to matter as much as the relationship of European currencies to 
*the dollar: Economic co-ordination inside the free trade area will not 
mean much if the subject of exchange rates continues to be outlawed 
from any European forum. 

There is one further danger, of a completely different kind. As part 
of the optimistic line taken, then at any rate, by the Government about 
the free trade area, Mr. Thorneycroft, who was still President of the 
Board.of Trade, concluded the debate in the House of Commons with 
the words: ‘I believe that in the months ahead we have a chance to 
lay solid foundations for the future and of giving to our descendants a 
chance at least of building something worth while’. These are brave 
words. But even if it all works out for the best it is not a panacea. 
The biggest danger of all lies in the concentration of attention on the 
free trade area and the diversion of our reflective and administrative 
capacities away from economic problems which are more important 
and more immediate. Long before the tariff reductions begin to be 
significant, we have to put our balance of payments on a healthier basis, 
so that we can rebuild our monetary reserves and encourage the 
economic development of the Commonwealth. We have to try to do 
this and at the same time to maintain physical investment in this country 
and to restore full employment and the upward trend of production. 


‘If we lean back, and just-rely on an eventual free trade area, the 
pessimists will indeed be justified —Third Programme 


-the French were there, so there was 
good conversation, you could sit at a 
café and sip an apéritif, you could walk 
into the shops and buy most of the * 
things you were likely to want. Now 
all that is over. There are almost no 
vehicles in the streets and most of 
those you do see are Czech or Russian 
cars. Even trishaws or pedicabs—the 
almost universal way of getting about 
in the Far East—are scarce. About a 
hundred. of them pedal their way 
round the central streets, getting older 
and rustier:as the years go by. There 
are plenty of bicycles and though many of them come from Communist 
China or Czechoslovakia a number are imported from France, and the 
French ones’ are the most popular. 

I saw only one café and I was told it 
sold nothing intoxicating. Many of the old 
shops are boarded up, but some of those 
that are open have rather surprising things 
for sale: French nylon socks for men, per- 
fume, exquisite Chinese and Viet-Namese 
porcelain. To my surprise there were a 
number of street traders about, though I 
was told that this was something new: a 
year ago, before de-Stalinisation came to 
North Viet-Nam all the street traders had 
been driven off the streets. 

The dominant impression was of uni- 
formity, deadly uniformity, in appearance, 
in speech, in thought. With few exceptions, 
everybody is dressed in the Communist 
uniform—a kind of civilian battledress in 
grey-blue. There are no pretty dresses and 
the women wear no make-up. The men 
who are not in civilian battledress are in 
army or police battledress. The only differ- 
ence is that it is khaki instead of grey. By 
day the streets are crowded; by night, at 
least after nine o’clock, they are deserted. 


Ho Chi Minh, 
President of North Viet-Nam 
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2 aoe Uprising in Northern joe 
I could talk for hours about Hanoi, but there are more important 


__ things that need to be mentioned. The peasant uprising that took place 
_ north of the port of Vinh in northern Annam, last November, was 


particularly interesting, as the Vinh area has been in the hands of the 


Viet-Minh—the Viet-Namese Communists—ever since 1945, and 


during all the years of the Indo-China war the French never managed 
to get it back. I arrived in Hanoi about a month after the uprising and 
~ tried to find out what was behind it. Thirty-four refugees who reached 
the Nationalist south of Viet-Nam by junk had already given some 
of the reasons. They complained that the Communist Government took 


60 per cent. of their crop as taxes, and that the price of their produce . 


_ Went up six times after passing through the hands of the government. 
But there was more to it than that. Behind the disturbances in 
Annam and the discontent that you sense in North Viet-Nam is the 
whole Communist way of life. Under this system, two great and 
terrible things have taken place in North Viet-Nam in the past four 
years. One is the land reform programme and the other is the census 
of the population. It is typical’of a Communist regime that they 
have such mild and inoffensive names. The land reform scheme was 
worked out by the Viet-Minh itself, but the application of it seems 


_ . to have been taken over much as it stood from the Chinese Communists, _ 


- who had done the same thing on an enormous scale from 1950 to 
1952. Teams of party men were sent out in the countryside and in 
every village they picked on the poorer peasants, fed them with 
- promises of free land, and whipped them up into a frenzy so that 


. . they would denounce landlords and richer peasants for alleged crimes. 


Then these unfortunate people would be brought to ‘trial’ by a so- 
called People’ s Court of perhaps a thousand peasants. The court ‘ pro- 
cedure ’ consisted of denunciations of the prisoners and no attempt was 
made to check evidence or provide a defence. At the end, summary 


sentence was passed, usually death, and the man would be executed 


on the spot. 

I found out these and other things partly by making a point of ~ 
finding people outside the government and party and in touch with 
what had been happening in the countryside. The rest of the answer is 
that a handful of privately owned opposition newspapers, and one in 
particular, were allowed to appear in Hanoi in recent months as part 


e _ of the de-Stalinisation drive in North Viet-Nam. One of them parti- 


cularly, called Nhan Van or ‘ Humanism’, gave an unexpectedly frank 
story in its fourth issue, dated November 5—that is, about a week before 
- the peasant uprising. In an article protesting against the absence of 


legality-in Communist Viet-Nam, it carried the following passage: 


- During the agrarian reform, people were arrested, gaoled, interrogated 
_.and cruelly tortured, people were executed or shot out of hand and 
_ their property confiscated ; all this was done in a disorderly way. The 
same applies to cases where families were surrounded, so that the 
innocent children of parents wrongly classified as landlords were 

. starved to death. 


—_ i = 


; pig sae Lniidlovds 
Note that tell-tale phrase ‘ wrongly classified as landlords ’. It is all 
right, by Communist standards, to execute people without proof of 
- guilt if they really are landlords, but not if they are not, although even 
then they can be executed, but the party then punishes those who have 


been carrying out their orders. There were few landlords left in the | 


north after the Indo-China war ended, because most of them had fled 
_ to the south. But the Communists were determined to have their regime 
of terror, so they apparently rounded up all kinds of people who were 
not really landlords at all. However, last summer they became alarmed 
and suddenly called the whole thing off. The party boss, Truong Chinh, 
was demoted and Ho Chi Minh—‘ Uncle Ho ’, they call him in North 
_ Viet-Nam—took over the party leadership as well as keeping the presi- 
dency of the Republic. 

The agrarian reform was only one aspect of the Communist terror. 
_ Another was the ‘ census’ of the popu'ation. This was far from being 


_ a census as we in this country understand the term. It was a matter 


ef knowing exactly where everybody is at any particular time. The 
__ head of each family has to keep up to date a book in which he records 
- the movements of every member of the household. If anybody drops 


to 


the police. If anybody 
at Neg ai tees i It ‘results i | endless in 
_ into every aspect of people’s lives. The worst peri 


July and August 1955, and many people committed uicide, ps 


in the towns. Now conditions, although they would still be “intolerable 
~ to most of us, are not quite so bad. A new decree con 


the 

was published when I was in Hanoi. It was supposed to make thing: 
much easier. One of its clauses said that in future it would no lon 

be necessary to report arrival and departure times of visitors: i 

only necessary to enter them in the book. aga 

There was also a new press decree. The first Cite guaranteed ree 
dom of the press, and all the other clauses made it impossible for 
that freedom ever to be exercised. A few days earlier, printing trade 
unionists, goaded by the Communist Party, had -passed a resolution 
denouncing the journal from which TI have quoted. Therefore i it has — 
out of circulation. 

I had found out all these things befard seeing Ho Chi Minh, so I 
had some awkward questions ready for him. I had almost given up hope 
of ever seeing him, but I got word late on my last night that he would 
receive me the next morning at 6.30. As my plane was leaving at 
7.30, and it takes half an hour to get to the this was not 
going to give me much time. Still, even half an hour in Ho Chi Minh’ s 
_company is worth while. The famous face, with its straggly beard and 
luminous eyes, looks slightly less impressive in the flesh than in 
pictures. He looks less like Big Brother and more like the tough old 
revolutionary that he is. As for ‘the equally famous charm, -that-was 
there, certainly, but he may not have taken as much trouble to exert 
‘it as with other visitors, as I had left him in no doubt bao: from ° the 
start about my attitude towards Communism. : RaeASE ee 


He Chi Minh on Land Reform tale ae 
~ Still, everything he said to me was of interest in some ‘way or others 
but I want to pick out two things. One was about land reform. ‘ There 
* are good things and bad things about our land reform programme’, 
he said. ‘On the good side, 8,000,000 peasants now have land of their 
own. Also on the good side, the landlord class no longer exists. On the 
bad side there have been the errors which we have recently condemned ’. 

So there you have it: it is right to liquidate landlords, it is wrong to 
make errors—for that is the word the Communists use to describe the 
thousands of judicial murders they have pushed through in the name 
of land reform. The other remark of Ho’s that I would like to quote 
is about the census and freedom of the press. Once again, he said: 

‘ There have been errors. But "—and he looked at me with a mischievous 


- twinkle—‘ after all, England is a very liberal country, but where would 


you be without your good London policemen? ’ Perhaps I should add 
that Ho Chi Minh does, or did, know London. He spent some months 
here in the twenties as assistant to the great chef Escoffier. 

What emerges from all this? I do not want to paint too one-sided a 
- picture; and the other side of tke picture is that during the past few 
years of terror and oppression the Communist half of Viet-Nam has 
made great-strides in building up its basic economy. Leaning heavily 
on Russian and particularly Chinese aid, they have stepped up rice 
production, built railways, and opened power houses. All this is im- 
portant and we should not underestimate it. But it is typical of Com- 
munist economics. The development may or may not benefit the next 
generation, or the one after that, but it certainly does not do much for 
the people who are doing the work here and now. So, as in the other 
Communist countries, you find a great shortage of everyday things 
which in turn means lack of incentives. 

That is one dilemma. Another is freedom—precisely the same kind 
of problem that has cropped up in eastern Europe: how on earth to give 
the people a little more freedom but not too much: enough to make 
the Government a little more popular but not so much that there is a 
_ revolution, as in Hungary. Personally, I do not think the Communist 
regime in North Viet-Nam is any better able to solve these problems 
than the Communist regimes in eastern Europe—or, rather, I think 
the problem cannot be solved if the regimes remain Communist. But 
Sry aay a aatkccks toc fest oe Ripe oe tee 
would find it very difficult; for just as Russia was sitting on 
doorstep last October, a ee 
seen SR Service _ ae 
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OVENANTS eae Pees: ', said Thomas Hobbes, ‘ are 
~ but words’: 
depressing truths of political science. At the root of all save 
the most primitive or the most celestial of political organisa- 
ere abs ‘to lie the. Sanction of cEa0ees, to assure eees at home and 


ty Me akan: Saaenanene Members of “this group must ie 
conditioned, if they are to be effective, to unquestioning obedience. 
A But are there no limits whatever to the obedience owed to military 
iors? ue ae leaders of this es owe an aes unquestioning 


Bone open at home to caesarism and civil war? In states. where no 


>, like nineteenth-century Spain, where it has been destroyed— 
ary force is indeed the final arbiter in government. Societies can 


traint and the popular will. Defence, in short, is not simply a mili- 
ry question : ‘it raises profound issues for the political scientist as well 
—issues which the events of the last fifty years, eer in Germany, 
es shown to = -disconcertingly alive. x 
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External Satarity with Internal Liberty 2 
_ The classic liberal political thinkers of eiohitanaa baste ‘Europe 
and America were inescapably concerned with the problem: how could 
ne armed forces necessary for external security be prevented from 
@ rushing internal liberties? For the two great Anglo-Saxon nations, 
this was an issue comparatively easy to resolve. Until this century it 
_was necessary neither for the Americans nor for ourselves to maintain 
in particular an army strong enough to resist a sudden attack by a 
‘powerful neighbour. The sea provided a barrier not only of space but 
of time. We could afford, as could no continental power, to go into 
‘war unarmed and build up our strength at our own speed. Thanks to 
the sea, and the command which our Navy secured of it, we have been 
able without disaster to lose every battle but the last; and our very 
‘naval supremacy has rested to a larger extent on our ability to devote 
to the Navy a larger proportion of our national resources than could 
‘be the case with our continental allies and adversaries, who were 
inevitably obsessed with the problems of land defence. 


mth century, and the American Congress in the eighteenth, without 
running the risk of national destruction, to deny to the executive the 


the vital issue of who was to control the armed forces could be solved 
a decision to have virtually no armed forces at all—certainly none 
that might be used by the Crown or the President to abuse their powers. 
But a European people which refused its princes the right to maintain 
nding armies would not have remained a people for long. In England 
America both monarchy and army might be allowed to wither 
d ie shield of maritime ‘supremacy, but the settlement of 1688 


Tan France, haieetne ierrcickenp Russia, monarchies and standing 


ari 


But what ee. when aa Ee Kariiacal eetenie: are sescked? 
‘idealists - of the French Revolution, determined to demolish the 
2 stru : of absolute monarchy, believed, rightly, that the standing 

of the Crown, kept as they were distinct from the rest of society, 
_ largely by aristocrats and bound Ps peel oath to the 


and it is one of the most elementary and 


rly tradition of power and obedience has yet been established—or - 


lly only be orderly and peaceful if they can solve the double problem, — 
to subordinate military force to the political government, and — 
how to control a government in ‘possession of such force by legal - 


‘Thus it was possible for the British House of Commons in the seven- | 


powers and the funds necessary to maintain a really effective army; and — 


monarch, were pillars of the Old Regime which must be felled before 
the new Temple of Liberty could take-its place. Military discipline was 
difficult to equate with revolutionary equality, as the Russians were to 
find when they came to create a revolutionary army. But if the old 
army was destroyed, how could France repel the confederate Powers of 
Europe when they attacked her? There was no English Channel to safe- 
guard their newly won liberties. Defence had to be made a national 
concern, The manhood of the nation was compelled to arms; and there 


resulted the gigantic efforts of the French revolutionary armies, and, 


almost more important, a myth which inspired thinkers of the left for 
a pease years to come. 


The Danger of Professional Armies 

Professional armies, declared the Liberals, were not only politically 
dangerous; as military weapons they were inefficient and unnecessary 
and to illustrate this argument they pointed to the achievements of the 
volunteers of 1793. In return the professional soldiers, often fighting 
an aristocratic-rearguard action against ideals they abhorred, condemned 


- the volunteer forces beloved of the Liberals as not only technically 


inadequate but politically unreliable as well. Even when, in the second 
part of the century, conscription became universal and armies themselves 
were turned into nations in arms, the professionals often regarded with 
distaste the adulteration of their own ranks with, as they termed it, 
undesirable elements. Everywhere military opinion was divided between 
those who wanted to expand the armed forces in the interests of national 
defence. and those who, in the interests of political stability, wanted 
to keep them small and distinct. ‘Our power finds its limit’, declared 
a Prussian officer, ‘at that point where our Junker material proves 
inadequate to fill the officers’ places ’. Besides, argued the Conservatives, 
only regular soldiers or long-term conscripts could be expected to stand 
up to the horrors of a modern battlefield. ‘ Discipline and blind obedi- 
ence ’, declared King William I of Prussia, in true Hohenzollern vein, 
“are things which can be produced and given permanence only by long 
familiarity ’. But how could this discipline and blind obedience be 
reconciled with independent citizenship, the ideal of the nation in arms? 
Indeed, as the social and ideological revolution in Europe developed, 
the military leaders, watching with horror the growth of socialism and 
often out of sympathy with the representative governments which they 
served, hankered ever more after the separation of the armed -forces 
from the nation. But simultaneously industrial and technical develop- 
ments were making such an ideal unattainable. Railways were making 
it possible to’ bring the manhood of the nation to the battlefield in 
unlimited numbers and to keep them supplied once they had arrived; 
thus conscription became essential for the development of a nation’s full 
military potential. Better communications and improved techniques of | 
administration made such conscription feasible; and once conscription 
was in full operation no distinction between army and nation could any 
more be made. The total conscription of the first world war did in fact 
destroy the political reliability of armies. In 1917 and 1918 soldiers 
and workers were to revolt together; it was not only in the factories 
but in the dockyards and the barracks that the Red Flag was to appear. 


Growing Demands on National Resources 

At the same time the growing complexity and quantity of armaments, 
to say nothing of the needs in equipment and supplies of armies 
running into millions, made demands on the national resources of 
industry, agriculture, and science which the military leaders were ill- 
equipped to assess and co-ordinate, In 1914 mobilisation for war 
involved not simply the organisation and movement of armed forces 
but the transformation of the entire national life—a transformation 
which resulted in far-reaching and permanent changes in the social 
fabric of every belligerent power. The scope of the military interest 
developed enormously : spreading both in span of time, now that 
years of preparation were necessary if one was to avoid defeat in as 

(continued on page 351) 
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The ‘Miserable F rocks’ 


HE problem of military power in a state is the subject of ee 
broadcast talks, the first of which, by Mr. Michael Howard, 


is printed elsewhere in this number. It is a subject of wide 


importance, particularly, as Mr. Howard observes, to political 
scientists. Generals and politicians have rarely seen eye to eye in modern 
times, and their relationship offers fascinating sidelights on the human 
aspect of history. Two books recently published, Lord, Beaverbrook’s 
Men and Power and Sir Arthur Bryant’s The Turn of the Tide, 
1939-1943, contribute lively material to this story. It is a common, but 
wrong, assumption, that generals tend to be bloodthirsty. It is for that 
reason no doubt: that we have seldom allowed generals (or admirals) 


to attain power in this country. Apart from Cromwell, the only general 


to attain a high political position was the Duke of Wellington, and he 
proved himself to be extraordinarily pacific. Cromwell emphasised 
that he was aiming to rule with ‘the civil sword’ and the first Duke 
of Marlborough exerted limited influence in domestic affairs. In the 
United States of America they have a greater propensity to elect generals 
as their rulers: George Washington, Andrew Jackson, Ulysses Grant, 
and Dwight Eisenhower are among a number of generals who have been 
elected Presidents. But it may be said broadly that all of them were 
remarkably pacific when they attained the most powerful political 
position in the democratic world.: The truth would seem to be that 
when generals have made their name and received political authority 
they have more than had their fill of war: their aim is to avoid further 
bloodshed. Except for Napoleon, the kind of rulers who are warlike © 
are aristocrats like Bisinarck or Berchtold or agitators like Mussolini 
and Hitler who decide to fight, as often as not, in defiance of their 
General Staff. 

With one or two exceptions in our own recent history the evidence 
indicates that the generals and admirals seek on the whole to restrain 
politicians from foolhardy enterprises. Sir Henry Wilson, who was 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff during the first German war, was 
caustic about the interference of those whom he described in his diary 
as the ‘ miserable Frocks *. The impression conveyed by the diaries of 
Lord- Alanbrooke, who was Chief of the Imperial Staff during the 


_ second German war, was that he was constantly engaged in restraining 


the Prime Minister from risky enterprises. Of course there are two 
sides to this: some would say that Lord Haig’s campaigns in the first 
German war were unduly expensive—that was what Lloyd George 


thought—and that without Sir Winston Churchill’s prodding Britain ~ 
- might have contributed less than she did towards winning the last war. 
Still generals are usually cautious about operations that may be costly 


in men, and admirals have a marked distaste for risking their battleships. 

In a democratic state statesmen are primarily public relations officers 
who have to consider how any proposai will affect parliament and the 
electorate. Some newspapers in the first German war (like the Daily 


' Mail and the Globe) regarded generals as selfless supermen: but they 


too are human beings. They are concerned with the capabilities and 


- conduct of their officers and men. Even when they spend the bulk of 
their time in Whitehall, as Wilson’s and Lord Alanbrooke’s diaries show, — 


they still take much the same view. Thus their instincts, paradoxically 
enough, are cautious rather than aggressive. And even where generals 
gain political supremacy through the use of the army, as in modern 
Portugal or Argentina, it by no means necessarily follows that the 
military power cuts loose. 
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vigorous pressure on Teal to withdraw Sabie the vet ear and h 
Gulf of Akaba, Israel radio broke into its midday music p 1€ 1 
summon Members of Parliament to a special session. On ‘the same 
night, February 21, Israel radio quoted Mr. Ben-Gurion as te 
parliament that his Government would make a new effort to ‘teach 
understanding with the United States on the demand for withdrawal 
But Israel could not withdraw without assurances. What was at issue 
today was whether the U.N., with the aid of the United States, should 
apply different standards of justice: one for ‘ dictatorial Egypt ” and ¢ one 
for ‘ democratic Israel ’. Any attempt to impose “ perverted justice and a 
regime of discrimination’ on Israel would encounter the Israel people’ 
-unshrinking opposition. On the same day the Afro-Asian group in the 
United Nations announced it would support the Syrian resolution calling 
for sanctions against Israel. On the day before this announcement, The 
New York Times was quoted as saying : A 
Any one-sided sanctions against Tsratt must be ruled out, not ant 
on the ground that no sanctions are being applied to Soviet Russia, but 
oc more directly a no sanctions are being bani 28s secur’ 
Sypt. <8 


The Washington Post’ was ae hs as SAYING. SN). oe 
_ This country has gone as far as it reasonably can in reassuring ¢ lazed 
that her rights will be Protected. If she dernurs further, she will preju- 
dice her case severely in the U.S. as well as in the UN. . . Israel is 

_ understandably preoccupied with security and has had “some severe 
provocations . , . Let her declare explicitly that if Colonel Nasser under- 
takes new raids, ‘and if the U.N. does not afford her adequate protection, 
she will reserve the right to take whatever steps. she deems meee: in 
her defence with a clear conscience. - 

From France, Le Figaro was quoted for the view that the United 
States was hiding behind the legal formalism of the U.N. to appease 
the Arabs—an opportune but not glorious policy. The left-wing Combat 
said that in pursuing her pro-Arab policy, the U.S.A. was ignoring the 
anguish of Israel, whose very existence was threatened. The socialist 
L’Aurore thought it would be logical for the President to show equal 
determination towards Egypt, in order to get Colonel Nasser to respect 
freedom of navigation in the Canal. From _ Yugoslavia, Politika was 
quoted as welcoming President Eisenhower’ s “ very important ease 
An Israel broadcast stated : 

Nothing will do more to discredit America’ $s prestige and her ieakitted 
moral leadership of the free world than support for a resolution on 
sanctions . . . But it cannot change Israel’s determination — to avoid 
suicide. 


‘Cairo radio quoted the se Director of Information as giving a 
warning that efforts by ‘ certain imperialist powers’ to help Israel ‘to 
obtain unlawful guarantees ’ and defy the U.N. would be ‘ prejudicial Zo 
world peace’. King Saud was reported to have said that the continued 
presence of Israel troops in the Gulf of Akaba and the Gaza Strip would 
cause ‘ fresh clashes’. A Cairo broadcast in English and Persian said 
it was ‘ common belief ’ that Britain and France would have to bear the 
cost of clearing the Canal and would not be able to use it till Israel 
withdrew from Egyptian reps From Cicer te the ae Age 
was quoted as saying: 

President Hiscalouel is quite correct in saying that the first Poe of 
the U.N. is to discourage aggression, The weakness of his case, however, 

_ lies in the fact that the U.N, is now being invited to encourage aggres- 
sion provided the aggressor is Colonel Nasser . | Ancunlies is japan: 

firm against involving the country in ‘America’s 1 


The Sydney Morning Herald recalled that Russia was el ial the UN. 
over Hungary, India over Kashmir, and over free through 


passage 
the Canal. Was Israel alone to be punished, and U.N. resolutions to be 
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TRIBUTE TO TRINIDAD 

WILFRED WOODHOUSE spoke about Trinidad, which has been chosen 
as the site of the capital of the Caribbean Federation, in a talk in ‘ The 
e-witness ’. ‘I visited Trinidad for the first time ten years ago’, he 
said, ‘and I well remember its impact on me. We came by air from 
New York where there was snow and ice on the ground; and when 
we landed twelve hours later we were greeted by a warm, tropical night. 
The sound of crickets and whistling frogs was everywhere and the air 
was filled with fireflies. The next morning we were greeted by the 
eternal questioning of the Qu’est-qu’il-dit bird. Trinidad is full of birds; 
it was called the land of the humming bird by the Caribs, who lived 
there before Columbus came in 1498. Parrots, monkeys, flamingoes, and 
pelicans abound. Some of the trees are unforgettable in their size and 
brilliant colour. Among 
the more notable are the 
immortelle, the saman, the 
pouyi, and the flamboy- 
ant. The trees, the ani- 
mals, the flowers, and the 
birds belong, in large 
measure, to the mainland 
of South America. After 
all, Venezuela is only 
seven miles away. 

_ ‘The island is about 
the size of Lancashire and 
it lies 4,000 miles from 
London and 2,000 from 
New York. The very name 
of its capital, Port of 
Spain, conjures up a 
legendary and romantic 
town; but in reality it is 
not a beautiful city and 
little of the Spanish influ- 
ence is now to be seen. 
This is not altogether sur- 
prising, for in 1783 the 
population was only 300 
when the Spaniards in- 
vited immigrants, and 
large numbers of French 
settlers arrived. The Span- 
ish Governor Chacon sur- 
rendered the island to Abercromby and Picton in 1797 and it has been 
British since 1802. 

‘Trinidad is the most cosmopolitan of all the British West Indian 
territories and this, I think, accounts for its vitality. One finds people 
of Indian, African; French, Portuguese, Chinese, Syrian, and English 
descent in this community of 700,000 souls all living and working 
happily together. They certainly enjoy life and their exuberance and 
lack of inhibitions are manifest in their music, their songs, and their 
clothes. The calypso is something peculiarly Trinidadian. At no time 
can these minstrel folk songs be heard better than at carnival—the 
fancy-dress festival which ushers in Lent, as does the Mardi-Gras in 
New Orleans. The calypso is the fusion of the cosmopolitan languages 
and cultures of the island. 

* Like all West Indians, Trinidadians are passionately fond of games; 
and it is a remarkable sight to see the Queen’s Park Savannah alive 
: afternoon with cricketers, footballers, and hockey players. I have 
visited Trinidad on several occasions, and my chief memory is of a 
forward-looking people, who are friendly and hospitable. It would 
indeed be difficult to feel a stranger there for long’. 

s 
THE GARDEN, PLANTS SURVEY 
*In this and many other countries of Europe’, said Professor A. R. 

LL in a talk in North of England and Northern Ireland Home 
ices, ‘schemes are in hand to try to find out the distribution of 
ld plants throughout each country. Surprisingly enough, information 
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Girls performing a calypso at Port of Spain, Trinidad 


many wild plants is almost completely lacking and were one able* 


to draw a comprehensive picture showing where plants do or do not 
grow, one would be a long way towards discovering the particular soils 
and climatic conditions under which certain species thrive best. 

“If we are short of information on wild plants it is almost true to 
say that we have no information at all about garden plants. Such know- 
ledge as we have is derived from lists of plants growing in botanic 
gardens and on large estates, but what the average man and woman 
grows in the back garden throughout the country is a complete mystery. 

“To try to acquire this information a scheme known as the Garden 
Plants Survey has been launched and it is hoped to collect this very much 
desired information. Volunteers will be asked to visit gardens of houses 
in their neighbourhood or town or village and with the consent of the 
occupier simply to make a list of everything growing there. If volunteers 

are obtained from all over 
the country then slowly it 
will be possible to put to- 
gether a map of the dis- 
tribution of garden plants. 
' This will be very useful 
to gardeners since it will 
thereafter be easy to say 
“this is an area in which 
such and such a plant does 
not grow well ”’, and many 
gardeners will therefore be 
saved the expense of buy- 
ing plants which it is 
hopeless to try to grow. 
“Not only will the re- 
sults be of importance 
nationally, but I think the 
volunteers themselves will 
derive a number of bene- 
fits. For example, they 
will learn at first hand the 
things which other people 
can grow in their area and 
which they themselves 
have not dared to try. By 
visiting gardens in various 
parts of the district they 
will make new friends and 
maybe collect ideas and 
gardening hints which 
could be of great value, and on a purely material basis they may, as a 
result of their visits, get seeds or cuttings of many specimens which 
they otherwise would never obtain. 

‘Those willing to help will therefore be doing a service not only to 
gardening in the country but also to themselves and their gardens, and 
if any listeners are interested in this scheme would they please write to 
the following address: Garden Plants Survey, Botany Department, The 
University, Aberdeen ’. 


THE LONELY ASTRONOMER 

‘If the visitor to Sidmouth climbs the 565 feet of Salcombe Hill’, 
said VIVIAN OGILVIE in ‘ Window on the West’, ‘he will see on the 
flattish top three domed buildings. They belong to an institution known 
to astronomers throughout the world, the Norman Lockyer Observatory. 
I visited it recently and was shown round by the superintendent, Mr. 
Barber. To my surprise, he seemed to be all alone up there. There is 
a man who looks after the power house and boilers and so forth, but I 
did not see him. It made rather an unearthly impression—a solitary 
astrqgnomer in possession of this scientific establishment. The reasog is 
that the Director died recently and there did not happen to be any 
student using the facilities at the moment. 

‘The domed buildings house telescopes, both visual and photo- 
graphic. The roofs are hemispherical, with shutters on one side which 
are opened for observation. The whole roof is mounted on rails, and by 
pulling a rope you can turn it round to direct the opening towards any 
quarter of the sky. The telescopes are so beautifully balanced that you 
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_ can turn them up and down, right and left, with one finger. The other 
main building is a long, single-storeyed one and here are the library, 
spectroscopic laboratory, and the photographic room, workshop, and 
offices. 

‘In fact, here is a well-equipped research station. How did it come 
to be at Sidmouth? It was founded by the eminent astronomer, Sir 
Norman Lockyer, when he retired from the directorship of the Solar 
Physics Observatory at South Kensington. England at that time was 
the only civilised nation without a hill observatory, and he decided to 
establish one. He chose the site at Sidmouth because it commands an 
uninterrupted horizon in every direction, well away from traffic 
tremors and smoke, and free from night glare. Even the mist seldom 
reaches the top of the hill. He bought the land, and in 1912, with the 
help of scientific friends, set about constructing, equipping, and 
endowing the observatory. And having done so, he vested it in a 
corporation. 

“The observatory has specialised in spectroscopic work—the study 
of the spectra which disclose the chemical composition of the stars. 
It was Lockyer who discovered helium on the sun, twenty-seven years 
before it was identified on the earth. Today the observatory has a 
collection of more than 5,000 slides of spectra of different stars. A 
particular subject which 
has been studied continu- 
ously at Sidmouth since 
1920 is the middle star of 
the constellation Cassio- 
peia. It is one which has 


undergone remarkable 
changes: in 1937, for in- 
stance, it suddenly 


brightened appreciably. It 

_ was also one of Lockyer’s 
interests, and the observa- 
tory has spectroscopic re- 
cords of this star from | 
1895 to the present day. 

“To an outsider like 
myself it is surprising that 
systematic work of this 
kind, recognised as impor- 
tant by scientific circles 
everywhere, should be 
done by such a small staff 
—seldom more than three 
and often, as at present, 
only one. But I gathered. 
that astronomy is a 
distinctly | undermanned 
science. From time to time research students come to take advantage of 
the excellent facilities—the apparatus, the library, and the enormous 
collection of photographs and records. The most recent of these research 
students came from the University of Athens. 

“Like many other institutions, the observatory has felt the fall in 
the value of its endowments. Fortunately the University of Exeter has 
taken it under its wing, so that its future has been made easier and its 
usefulness can be extended ’. 


OXON AND BUCKS AND THE PUZZLED AMERICAN 
*“ The trouble with living in England ”, my wife said to me one day 
(said GEOFFREY JOHNSON SMITH in a General Overseas talk), “is that 
the postal addresses are so complicated ”. My wife is American and she 
is used to addresses like 486 East 52nd Street or, more simply still, 
if in the country, a post office box number. We now live in the country 
—in the English countryside. And if she thought London postal 
addresses were complicated with all their ways of calling a street a 
road, a close, a drive, a crescent, an avenue and so on—well, she had a 
shock coming to her. And so for that matter did I. Our house, which 
stands close to ancient, honest Bucks, brick-and-flint cottages, té our 
astonishment is not, after, all, in Bucks. At least not as far as the 
Post Office is concerned, It is in Oxfordshire. Our address is Hamble- 
den, Near Henley-on-Thames, Oxfordshire, not Hambleden, near High 
Wycombe or near Marlow, as one would expect. 

“It must be this way, as the Post Office courteously explained to me, 
because mail routed via Henley will reach us more speedily. Something 
to do with superior sorting facilities for our part of Bucks, which is 
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The Old Hall, Gainsborough, Lincolnshire 


all very fine. But supposing my wife goes to a big London store. She 
places an order. The assistant takes her address. “ We'll let you know, 
Madam, when our delivery van will call”. “ And now, for the benef 
of your van driver, here’s our real address ”, says my wife, “And don’ 
cross out the postal address I’ve already given you, because your lette 
will be delayed”. And so she goes on. A quiet and laboured explana- 
tion showing how orie address will help the Post Office, how ano her 
will give the driver our exact whereabouts and prevent him journey 
miles out of his way into another county. No wonder my wife 
that English addresses are so complicated ’. 


GEORGE ELIOT AND GAINSBOROUGH 
“Gainsborough ’, said PEGGy Boyton in ‘The Northcountryman ’, ‘is 
one Of those comfortable Lincolnshire market towns set in a rich, 
pleasant countryside. ‘It has been quietly prospering in a variety of ways 
for centuries. Nowadays it has some factories as well as being an 
agricultural centre. I went there on a visit recently and found the 
town still tallies pretty well with the detailed description George Eliot 
wrote of it in The Mill on the Floss. 

‘She took a trip to Gainsborough when she was planning the book. 
She called it St. Oggs and 
described it as an old, old 
town with fluted red roofs 
and with wharves along 
the Trent, which, of 
‘course, is the “ Floss ” of 
her story. I too saw the 
pantiled roofs, the river 
and the market; all still 
much the same as when 
she wrote 100 years ago. 
One of the places she 
mentions is Gainsborough 
Old Hall. It has a central 
position in the town, and 
if you arrive in Gains- 
borough by bus, as I did, 
you skirt the rather 
raffish beauty of the Old 
Hall as you arrive at the 
terminus. George Eliot 
describes the Old Hall as 
having a Gothic facade, 
by which, I take it, she 
means the fifteenth-cen- 
tury; half-timbered central 
portion with its stone 
oriel. And she mentions the tower of finest small brickwork and the 
windows and battlements defined with stone. 

“Two long wings at right angles to the Great Hall make an open 
quadrangle. The fourth side was a wall; now gone. These wings were 
cased in fine sixteenth-century brick by William Hickman, a London 
merchant, who bought the Hall in 1596 and whose family still own it, 
though they have not lived there for 200 years. 

‘ Both the outside and the inside of the Old Hall show a combination 
of nobility and neglect, though the neglect is being repaired now 
by a group of local-history lovers known as the Friends of Gainsborough 
Old Hall. One of the parts of the interior they are most proud of is 
the kitchen, which has remained unaltered since medieval times. This 
cavern of a kitchen has vast fireplaces and ovens on three walls, fire- 
places which it must have taken an army of woodcutters to keep 
supplied. They are bigger than the six little bedrooms for scullions 
which are tucked into the thickness of the walls. 

‘Then there is the magnificent black-and-white Great Hall—the 
oldest part of the present building—which George Eliot used as the 
> of the charity bazaar in The Mill on the Floss. She described it 

“the fine old hall with its open roof and carved oaken rafters and 
ore oak folding doors and show of heraldic animals”. She makes 
Maggie Tulliver have her stall of gentlemen’s dressing. gowns near 
that tall stone oriel window. While Philip Wakem watched 
from the solar, or medieval sitting room above the end of 
hall, Stephen Guest went off to the east wing to find solitude 
the big room, which was then used as the town Hey ad 
used as a tea room’. | 


G. D. Bolton 
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OT BY BREAD ALONE i is the title of a first novel by the 
/™ / Soviet writer Dudintsev, who has suddenly sprung to fame. 
_ I We enter Dudintsev’s world with Nadia. She is a beautiful 

-¥Y and idealistic school teacher in a small Siberian town, who 
ently married Drosdov, a middle-aged Napoleon of industry with 
ly sense of humour and a steely eye to the main chance. While 
ping her school job, Nadia has become the first lady of the town. 
Drosdovs live in a well-appointed private house and have a car, 
maid, and a chauffeur. When they give a party and Nadia wants to 
friends amongst her colleagues, her husband says ‘ Better not’. 
vould identify her with the luxury in which she lives and she 
c become even more isolated from them than she is already by her 


coe 


4 iperamental YV.I.P.s 


When Nadia falls ill and is taken to hospital, she finds that all the 


nts from her ward have been moved out into the corridor to leave 
a herself. She orders them to be brought back. Doctors and nurses 
edly obey, muttering: “You never know what these V.I.P.s will 

; for next’. Her husband laughingly approves. her gesture but tells 

r that she cannot hope to change the system. 

The system suits Drosdov down to the ground. He reinterprets Marx 
Nadia. ‘ The greatest spiritual asset of our time is the capacity to 
ke material things ’. This he has, and for this he is rewarded with a 
ish share of the good things of life, which he enjoys thoroughly— 

hey are life. And why shouldn’t he look after himself, he asks Nadia 

aey: Or would she prefer him to be a Christian? _ 

One day Nadia visits one of her pupils, the daughter of Syanov;-a 

manic at Drosdov’s factory. The Syanovs, with their five children 
a lodger, live in one dark room partitioned into two, and Nadia 
| their dinner of potatoes and salt eaten off a newspaper. The 
oa is a penniless inventor, Lopatkin, the hero of the story. Gradu- 
lly, Nadia learns the facts. Lopatkin has invented a machine. His 
avention competes with that of the academician Avdiey, an established 
uthority and the head of a powerful scientific group. The relevant 

Ministry backs Avdiev and has ordered Drosdov’s factory to work on 

iis model, diverting to it the funds originally allocated to Lopatkin’s. 

t soon appears that Lopatkin’s method was the better of the two, but 

yy then the money has been spent and the Ministry, the Institute, and 

he factory must save their faces. 

For seven years Lopatkin fights these giant vested interests at 

laim to represent the state and use its power. He works and starves, 

ie is slandered, threatened, offered bribes, robbed of his invention, 


ricked, imprisoned, and ‘condemned to ten years in a concentration - 
_for the state and to decide who is an individualist and what is a collec- 


amp. He is unaided except by Nadia, who comes to love him, and a 
ew other isolated ‘ individualists’ like himself. Thanks to them he is 
tt last released and his machine is made and proved to be successful. 


gut his victory makes hardly a dent in the armour of the giants.. 


though this is after Stalin’s death, the commission of inquiry puts 
he blame on some defenceless stooges, and Drosdoy is even promoted. 


% 


The Truth as the Students See It 
Needless 1 to say, such a novel would have been unthinkable under 
But since then many books have attacked bureaucratism. Yet 
vhen Dudintsev’s novel was discussed at Moscow University a thousand 
tudents came, and some of them shouted that the whole of Soviet 
ction was a lie with the exception of this one book. What is the truth 
y see in it? It is less, I think, the startlingly recognisable facts 
that Dudintsev gets under the double-talk which makes them 
e. In Dudintsev’s novel all the current terms are passed under 


ais the cold i bourpeais eae while oe stand for the collec- 
team, the warm dynamic community of selfless work and 
"ssa to talent and devoted to the people: he is the 


= oe ‘Not by Bread Alone?” 


Bs as MAN YA HARARI on the implications of a new Russian novel 


enemy of the people and of communism. “But who are the people and 
what is Lopatkin? For Dudintsev it all depends on what you mean by 
communism, In another, less recent, novel, one schoolboy asks another 
what it will be like when communism is ‘established, and is told that 
there will be plenty of everything and everyone will be able to help 
himself to anything he wants. To Lopatkin this is ‘ bourgeois com- 
munism *. Going back to the early formula—‘ From each according to 
his capacity, to each. according to his need "—he says that his own 
material needs are almost satisfied even now, in his dire poverty; not 
that he would reject material comfort but it is not enough for him 
and he can do without it. In reality he does reject it, for he has 
inherited much of the traditional Russian’s love of poverty as well 


as the attraction towards tests of courage and endurance of the ~ 


early revolutionary. 

‘ For people who are attached to things ’, Lopatkin says, ‘ communism 
is the feeding trough. But a real man does not live by bread alone’. 
Communism, as he conceives it, is a moral force which exists in people 
and has existed.‘ for a very long time’. He knows: that it is in him 
because his needs are different from those of the bourgeois: his chief 
need is to give. He wishes that a communist society existed already 
because for him it is.a world which would not hinder him from giving. 
Not that anyone can break his spirit. “Once a man has learnt to 
think ’, he says, ‘ nobody can stop him. There are freedoms of which it 
is impossible to be deprived’. Even from the concentration camp he 
comes back with new ideas for his invention; but he would like to 
hand it over physically to the people. For him the time for distribution 
is now and the people are not an abstract conception but those living 
men whom he has seen sweating in unnecessary labour. Because he is 


- an idealist, as his friends call him (not in the pejorative Marxist sense, 


but in the older meaning which has survived), just because he does 
not live by bread alone, he wants to give his neighbours bread. But 
between him and the living community there stands the ‘ bureacratic 
ring’ of the Drosdovs. 


The Means to Wealth and Power 

' Drosdov is delighted that a society does not exist in which the 
principle ‘To each according to his need’ is practised, and that the 
slogan has become: ‘ To each according to his work ’. He works for the 
“ material basis’, as he calls it. Human relationships will come later. In 
his epoch the end is wealth, power, and it justifies his means—his 
ruthlessness, his lies, his grabbing. He laughs at Nadia’s egalitarianism: 


_ wealth is for the people, but for the present it is limited and his supers 


share in it is his incentive and his just reward. 
Unfortunately for Lopatkin it is Drosdoy who claims to speak officially 


ve. ‘I don’t like these lofty natures’, he says of Lopatkin. ‘ They’re 
conceited individualists. Genius is always thumbing its nose at the 
common man’. At this Nadia protests that the common people are 


not necessarily mediocre. They think and they even throw up genius; 


what Drosdov has in mind is something different—dark, dangerous, sub- 
human: it is the mass conceived in terms of mediocrity which must 
inevitably strangle the genius and the hero. Certainly it cannot digest 
Lopatkin. ‘ If I were a writer ’, Drosdov tells him, ‘ I would write a book 
about you. Because you really are a tragic figure—a figure from an age 
which is irrevocably past. You are the isolated hero’. Lopatkin makes 
the relevant protest: ‘Isolated I may be, but I am not out for myself ’. 
“But Drosdov sweeps on. ‘ You are a genius but you are alone, and we 
are building ants, you see’. In his eyés there flashes ‘a cold, monstrous 
animosity "—the animosity of the ant heap: 

We don’t need either you or your idea, however good it is, There 
are no capitalists to buy it, and the people can do without it and 
without your elemental ardour—all it does is to upset the economic 
system. The collective has more genius than any genius, but it works at 
its own pace. 

It maddens Lopatkin that this pace is not even the pace of efficient 
materialism. It is Ais invention that will add to the ‘ material basis’ 


w 


e ant-heap works onl 


y fo ity. % fre 
_ > And here is sage 's chief, Ss nel describing the collective of In 
established scientists: 


When I was put in charge of ie Pinos I realised at once that 
there were vested interests involved in it and ‘people clinging to them 
for dear life. They’ve built a walled city, you see, and they live in it 


according to Malthus. And how are we to know that your idea is — 


_ good? If you were one of them, of course we’d believe you. You can’t 
see the city but it’s there all right. If you like, it’s a submerged iceberg, 
_and believe me, it has sunk more than one Titanic. 


The collective of the Shutikovs‘is the pressure group, the monopoly, 


the ant-heap of those who help each other to help themselves and to keep 
others out. It is intensely conservative and unwilling to take risks, 
because, unlike the poor, it has everything to lose. It is united only 
by the feeding trough. In reality these are the individualists. ‘ You just 
get inside Avdiev’s Institute’, say Lopatkin’ s friends. Spares where 
you feel the desert wind of isolation ’. 


Ponasty with Courage 

And what of all the teams that go from top to bottom of the social 
scale? Occasionally Lopatkin wonders if there is not really something 
wrong with him that he is outside them, He glances round him at the 
audience in the gallery of a concert hall. How jolly they all look: 
teams from factories and colleges—easy, open, intimate among them- 
selves. He tries to join them but when they turn to him, the alien, 
their eyes are discouragingly blank, and once again he feels the stirring 
of the desert wind. These people are not all Drosdovs, of course; but 
it seems that team life, with its easy, extrovert relationships, does not 
of itself give life, only bourgeois cosiness to those inside it. There are 
many honest men among them, but honesty is not enough—without 
understanding, heart, and heroic courage—to keep the wolves from 
getting to the top and the people’s collective from turning into the 
monstrous structure of monopolies and double-talk. And what then is 
the state? We are, say Shutikov and his friends, deciding to take over 
Lopatkin’s invention after he has vanished into a concentration camp. 

There are no monopolies in our country. Everything belongs to the 

State. And who is the State? We are—the Institute, the Ministry, the 

Factory. Why shouldn’t we take what peones to us? 

And who are the people? ‘We are’, says a broken-down inventor 
whom Lopatkin meets. ‘You and I and the rest’. ‘Who are you? ’, 
Lopatkin asks him. ‘I am a broken man. I have learnt to sit quietly 
in my corner, keeping my eyes open and my mouth shut ’. 

But some among such people catch Lopatkin’s fire and hope, and 
are joined with him in friendship such as the Drosdovs have never 
known. Is this perhaps the real collective? It stretches into the past and 
the future. Listening to Chopin and Rachmaninov, Lopatkin feels at 
one with those in every age who hear the call to a heroic isolation. 


Paradoxically, it seems that without this call and those who answer it, 


or at least respect it, there can be no community. His friends help. him 


to prevail up to a point. But nobody in the book doubts that his victory 


is a miracle. ‘ Until now’, they tell him, ‘ we would have said that in 
our country it is impossible. Now we say that it is very difficult ’. 


Not by Bread Alone was serialised in the journal, Novi Mir, between 


August and October, before the events in Hungary. The Moscow Union 

of Writers gave it a mild though mixed reception. Jzvestia damned it 
with faint praise. Since then, the Leningrad Pravda has attacked it for 
exaggerating the evils of Soviet society, and the Kiev Writer’s Union, 
calling it a distorted picture, has criticised Novi Mir for printing defec- 
tive works. The book is to be published in the spring, and it is usual 
in such a case for the author to revise his work before publication, 
in the light of criticism. 


Most important Novel since the ‘Thaw’ 


As it stands, Dudintsev’ s novel is the most important since the 


beginning of the ‘thaw’. His commitment is to values which are 


universal and it does not damage his art. His sincerity is undeniable and 


his art springs from his very candour. A genuine story-teller, he deals 
in rea] people and his moral is implicit in their story, but it is also 


stated plainly in the titl—Not by Bread Alone. The real struggle is 
_ between the kingdoms of this world and of the spirit—of this world 
in which the ends are made to justify the means and the means’ are 
sees for the ends, and pi. Drosdov builds his abiding city; 


Bgle p 

‘suggests explicitly that the het pel 
in another form of mass society, Dudint 
sees goes further than that of any other published § 

That it still seems to be within the party line enhances i its 
significance. With i increasing urgency the | party, through the wri 
been calling for initiative to fight social evils in the name’ of a retur 
to Leninism. Many evils have been admitted and ascribed to Stalin’ 
deviation, which consisted in encouraging the cult of perso: lity anc 
resulted in the habit of passing the buck. The meaning of init 
gradually changed—from heroic obedience under Stalin to— active 
struggle against the bureaucrats since his death. But always it way 


_ Suggested that the hero had the system, the collective of the party. anc 


its highest representatives on his side. So, whatever his Perils, his 
ultimate safety and the downfall of the villains were assured. ay 

Dudintsev’s innovation is his. full admission of the price of. courage 
His villains keep their jobs. The evils he describes are not merely loca 
scandals and they are not certain to be known and tighted by the 
highest leaders in-the end. Communism as he conceives it is distin- 
guished from the social reality as clearly as a Christian must distinguist 
Christian ethics from the social reality of a nominally Christian world 
As for the party, it is barely mentioned. Most of the chief character: 
presumably belong to it, but we meet them as human beings, victims 
of their own and of one another’s passions, and moulding the collective 
as much as they are moulded by it. Among them, it is seen that the 
Drosdovs are those who rise under a system in which the checks « on 
power are from Moe top and not the bottom. 


‘Difficult Spring’ , 
Inevitably, to the foreign reader, this picture eee out t the contra- 
dictions inherent in the thaw. If initiative is to be effective, can it stop 
at co-operating with the system and not attempt to change it? But this 
question is never raised by Dudintsev, though it is touched on in 
another recent novel; Difficult Spring, by Ovechkin, also printed by 
Novi Mir. This concerns itself with the machinery of local government, 
and in it the secretary of a party regional committee reflects movingly 
on such simple basic problems as the relation between party and non- 
party organs, between leadership and democracy and between outstand- 
ing personality and collective leadership. We must devise a system, he 
says, in which the good administrator can do good and yet the foolish 


boss is kept from doing too much harm. That he has much to think out 
' practically is suggested by an incident when he is due to stand for 


re-election. He takes the seemingly unprecedented step of insisting | that 
the election should be genuine and not merely confirm his appointment 
To humour him, his superiors agree to put up one other candidate, but 
they remind him that whichever of the two fails to get in will be 
permanently branded as having been thrown out. This acts as a suffi- 
cient deterrent. 

However, it is not Ovechkin’s but Dudintsev’s book which was 
acclaimed by the young people at the Soviet universities. Such has been 


_its impact on them that it is said that the names Lopatkin and Drosdov 


have already passed into the language as common nouns. That Dudint- 
sev is able both to remain orthodox and to reflect the spirit of these 
angry young men is to the credit of the present policy. Difficult but 
no longer quite impossible, within the framework of. the system, to 
fight monopoly and double talk: no‘doubt this message of Dudintsev’s 
gives them greater hope than did those books which claimed that it was 


easy. For Dudintsev’s own achievement seems to show that it is possible 


to speak openly the plain truth. 
Clearly, neither Dudintsev and Ovechkin nor their followers regard 


_ themselves as anything but Communists. They judge Soviet society not 
for being Communist but for being Dourgests,) But they judge it by 


with Leninism, and if. to us this seems an illusion, it pare them to 
witness to their conscience in the name of an indigenous eae 
which it is assumed that the regime is based, —Third Bhi ais 


cast in the Welsh Home Hate on ay 30, bp 
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Wall painting from an Etruscan tomb at Chiusi 


The Cultured Romans 


The first of three talks 


WAS taught at school that Roman law, philosophy, commerce, 

art, poetry, and the social graces, also engineering and the 

Olympian religion, were all directly borrowed from Greece. But 

that Rome’s military science and governmental system were of 
ative origin, her supreme gift to civilisation. In that context I had to 
arn by heart the lines which Virgil put into the mouth of Anchises, 
ie ancestor of the Emperor Augustus, starting: ‘ Excudent alii...’ 
he translation is: 

Others will beat out statues from bronze with more delicate touch 
until they even seem to breathe, or carve marble faces that seem alive; or 
plead causes better; or plot the courses of the planets and foretell the 
risings of constellations with greater accuracy. But do not forget, 
Roman, that your arts are those of empire: you impose peace on the 
world, you spare subject races and reduce the proud by force of arms. 


nd I was asked to discount the sour comment quoted by Tacitus a 
sntury later on this passage— They make desolation and call it peace ’. 
hat comment came, I was told, from some barbarian with a grudge. 
By Virgil’s time the Romans had con- 
uered and imposed their rule on the entire 
vilised—meaning the Greek-speaking— 
orld, from southern Spain to the Parthian 
ontier. They spent their time, as John 
rowe Ranson, the American poet, has said, 
for ever after trying to be Greek’. It 
ust have been repulsive to watch Roman 
enerals discussing literature with their 
week subjects, and courteously pretending 
lat the pen was mightier than the sword, 
hile the Greeks yes-yessed. The sword 
ways hung a little too handy, and the 
weeks remembered the lamentable and dis- 
raceful scenes when Mummius sacked 
orinth, the most beautiful city in the 
acient world, in 146 B.c., when the legion- 
ies burnt and smashed priceless works of 
t and threw dice for the spoils. The 
weeks had also seen eminent fellow-citizens 


cposed in the slave-market with such labels ‘5 : Bans he 5 Fe esehccehk PS e ae 


Bronze Etruscan cinerary urn in the shape of a house 


; ‘Competent general physician, healthy; 


be — 


by ROBERT GRAVES 


can also draw teeth—sacrifice at 30 gold pieces’; or ‘ Grammarian: 
expert in Homer and the tragedies, suitable tutor for young nobleman— 
50 gold pieces, or nearest offer’. The cultural conquest of Rome by 
Greece, once Rome began to expand beyond the Italian peninsula, is a 
well-known phenomenon. In fact it is so well known that it blinds 
classical historians to an earlier and equally vital episode in Roman 
history: the military conquest of Rome by Etruria. 

In the eighth century B.c., Rome was a mere Latin-speaking robber- 
village, founded by fugitive slaves and homicides of various tribes who 
had found sanctuary in a sacred grove beside the Tiber. It was called 
“The Asylum’. But a century and a half later, after struggling for 
existence against villages only a few miles off, the city, according to 
Livy and other patriotic historians, suddenly became great and powerful 
under the Tarquins. ‘Tarquin’ is tarchon, which in Etruscan means 
‘prince’, and they were said to have been a family of Etruscan 
immigrants. They built the Servian Wall, the great sewer, and the 
Capitoline Temple with a colossal painted terracotta Jupiter in 
triumphal dress. The last of the Tarquins, 
Tarquin the Proud, is said to have extended 
Roman territory as far south as Circeii fifty 
miles away, before being expelled by his 
subjects, who were incensed by a very 
famous incident, the Rape of Lucrece. 

That is Livy’s story, but Livy has put 
patriotism before history and told it all 
_ wrong. The fact was that the Etruscans had 
recognised the strategic importance of 
Rome on a steep hill commanding the Tiber, 
, a main trade-route of eastern Italy. They 
i seized, enlarged, and fortified this village, 
h which they then incorporated, and called it 
a the city of ‘Rumach’, in the Etruscan 
f Empire—of which it remained an integral 
part from 616 until 509 B.c. Then the 
native Latins revolted. 

This experience was indelibly impressed 
on Roman civilisation. The Roman military 
road is said to be of Carthaginian origin; 
but I doubt that because Etruscan books on 


the Etruscans built solid. Appius — 


_ merchandise then available: 
silver from Attica; gold from Asia Minor; lapis lazuli from Persia and 


aa . gine / ig an . 
fully in Rome, and because, tho 


paved road and an aqueduct, must have employed Etruscan surveyors 


and foremen. He was a Claudian, and the Claudians came in with 
_ the Tarquins. Roman wild-beast shows, gladiatorial games, and athletic 
contests were all Etruscan. So were Roman army traditions: their, 
weapons, armour, close-order drill, defensive walls, the lay-out of 
their camps, their legionary formation, their discipline, awards for 


personal valour, and triumphs—everything of that sort. Roman law was 


Etruscanised Latin law; and Rome’s first contacts with Greek art and. 


religion were through Etruria. Yet, already by Virgil’s time, the Romans 
had made a desolation of Etruria and called it peace; which is why the 
Etruscans are now regarded as a mysterious race. By classical times the 
only debt to them acknowledged at Rome was the science of augury 
and omen-reading; and this remained for centuries an indispensable 
part of a nobleman’s education. 


Etruscan Origins 

The Etruscans counted 967 B.c. as the opening year of their national 
existence. Probably the mass of the common people were Italians and 
Ligurians, and the date 967 B.c. marks the arrival by sea from Asia 
Minor of the Tyrrhenians, a mercantile race whose civilisation was 
partly Hittite, partly Greek, partly Cretan; and the Rasenna, a military 
caste of the same stock, who probably came by land route from Asia 


Minor. These brought certain peculiar customs with them, such as 


pre-marital prostitution of women, a habit of reckoning lineage through 
the mother, and burial in rectangular tombs. 
Once firmly settled in Etruria, the Tyrrhenians abstained from long 


voyages. They had sufficiently valuable home products to attract mer- - 
_ chants from every part of the Mediterranean. Etruscan manufactured 
exports have been found not only in Greece but as far off as Carthage, — 
Sicily, Egypt, Corfu, Cyprus, Athens, Corinth, southern France, 
-Switzerland, Russia, Spain, the Baltic, and the Thames Valley; but 


the main volume of their trade seems to have been in raw materials— 


local metals, timber, hides, grain, horses—with re-exports of British - 


tin and freshwater pearls and. of Baltic amber. Copper and tin were 
mined at Populonia Volterrae, and there was no lack of the necessary 
soft-wood charcoal for smelting these into bronze pigs. The nearby 
island of Elba had the most important iron deposits in the Mediter- 
ranean. Etruria was also an excessively fertile country: forests alter- 
nating with well-watered rolling plains, admirable for raising grain, 
fruit, vegetables, cattle and horses. The Etruscans maintained a navy 
strong enough to protect their own shores and to keep their trade-routes 
open. They demanded payment for their products in the most valuable 
ivory, linen, and ostrich-eggs from Egypt; 


beyond; and the finest ceramics from Corinth and Athens. By now they 
had turned artists themselves; and with a confidence, taste, humour, and 
an adroit sense of material that it would be difficult to overpraise. 

_ The Etruscan state was a federation of twelve cities, the royal clans 


of which were linked by intermarriage; but the lack of a strong central, 


government made it difficult to deploy the national forces against a 
strong, well-disciplined enemy, or even against a horde of barbarians. 
So the Gauls seized the Po valley; King Hiero of Syracuse destroyed 


‘the Etruscans’ fleet and cut them. off not only from: Corsica but from 


the iron-workings of Elba; and Samnite highlanders seized Campania. 
In 396 B.c., after a ten years’ siege, the Romans captured Veii, one of 
the Twelve Cities, and towards the close of the same century defeated 
the main Etruscan army at the Battle of the Vademonian Lake. 

A foreboding of national doom plagued the Etruscans, much as it 
later plagued the Incas of Mexico and gave the savage Spanish con- 
quistadores their chance. It had been prophesied that the Etruscans 


had ten saecula—about a thousand years—of existence, and would then 
_ be forgotten. They continued in arms against Rome as late at 265 B.c., 


with three saecula still in hand; and retained a semi-independence 
until they were admitted to the Latin citizenship in 89 B.c. That 
honour proved their downfall, because they had a knack of taking the 


_ Josing side in every Roman civil war. They supported Marius against 
fone Sulla; Catiline against Cicero;, Pompey—‘ Pompey’ was a noble © 
Etruscan name—against Caesar; Mark Antony against Augustus. In 
_. 44 B.C., a comet introduced the last saeculum, and the flower of the 


"Etruscan nobility was massacred at Perugia in 41 B.C. 
Contemporary historians gave as the chief reason for this military 


_ decline that wealth had softened the Etruscans and exposed them to 


‘profusely painted with cheerful scenes of every-day life in the othe 


’ They themselves were now thé cultured people. That 


‘the Carthaginians built alent -R ‘omar 
e blind, who first gave Rome a 


ty 
and Baindled hem 7 = Papolcus They themselves practised 
not inhumation, and could look forward only to a dim, shadowy lif 
in Avernus, without love, colour, energy, or event. The Etruscans, 
the other hand, made death delightful. Their sepulchral chambers 


world—banquetry, wrestling, music, dancing, hunting, fishing, : 
pleasant little obscenities. The colours were remarkably bright: whit 
made from chalk, reds from oxide of iron, black from charcoal, | bl 
from crushed lapis lazuli, and a most splendid green from cr 


malachite. In many cases these colours bore no relation at all to” 
natural colours of the objects depicted. A racehorse was as likely t 


fishing’ tomb at Tarquinii are tropical i in their magnificence. 
Etruscan peasants lived in square, one-roomed, timber huts 
straw thatching; a model of one of them has survived as a terracott 
votive offering. The commodious houses of the well-to-do are describe 
by the architect Vitruvius as ‘straddling and heavy-headed, low | 
broad’. They were, in fact, comfortable frame-houses, revetted wit 
decorated terracotta ‘slabs, the roofs tiled and guttered, the eaves pro 
jecting. Like the ancient Irish, who also preferred wooden huts, th 
Etruscans have been accused of disregarding the supreme art of archi 
tecture; which is an injustice. Their available stone was bad, except fo 
the Carrara marble which did not seem worth the trouble of cutting 
and good timber abounded, so why not use it. One can hardly expec 


be painted sky-blue as red or black; and the birds in the ‘ hunting q 
. 


_ a frame-house to survive two thousand years; and some of the decorate 


slabs still extant show what pleasant homes they must have made. 
’ Wherever art shows particular delicacy and brilliance, with emphasi 
on flowers, birds, and wild animals—as in ancient Crete or Mycenaea 


Greece, or Etruria—it is a proof that women are temporarily in th 


ascendant; and the determinedly unartistic Romans were shocked tha 
young Etruscan women claimed pre-marital sexual freedom, joined i i 
the men’s gymnastic exercises, and, even after marriage, ‘ Jasciviously 
shared the men’s banqueting couches instead of perching primly on th 
foot-rails while the men lay at their ease. The Romans had no concep 


- of romantic love of women (Catullus was an exception, but he came 0 


Gallic stock), and required nothing of their wives but to spin, provid 
meals, rear the children, and remain faithful. 

The conquered Etruscan artists occasionally got their own back o 
the Romans. There is a fourth-century engraving on a large bronze bi 
which shows a puffy-faced Roman general with a crown of oak-leaves 
a triumphal chariot waits, and he holds an eagle-standard i in his hand 
He is offering a so-called ‘fuming sacrifice’. This comes as near t 
caricature as the artist dares. aE haan 


Cometehin by Nero? 

The prophecy of the Etruscans’ final extinction was fulfilled in th 
reign of the Emperor Nero. His father-in-law, the Emperor Claudiu 
(one of the few Romans who took the fate of this ancient People t 
heart), had written their obituary: an Etruscan history in twent 
volumes. The Claudian family Were among the original Etruscai 
invaders of Rome, and my guess is that Claudius told the unpalatabl 


truth about this event. The Alexandrian Greeks flattered Claudius b 


having his history-read out aloud.once a year in their library by traine 
elocutionists; but Nero suppressed this work, it seems, as merely on 
more proof of his father-in-law’s idiocy. Every line has perished, an 
so have the native sources on which he drew; so it is often said tha 
the Etruscans were an unliterary race. I cannot believe that they lacke 
for poets and dramatists—if only because their satirical gifts wer 
famous at Rome, and satire is the complement of poetry. It is a pit 
that their considered opinion on the Romans may only be guessed. 
Etruscan inscriptions can now be read but, apart from a few word 
in common sepulchral formulas, not yet translated; which is remarkabl 
considering how late the language persisted in ‘Roman sacral use. Th 
longest continuous inscription extant, of about 1,000 words, occurs ot 
torn sheets of a linen book found in the wrappings ‘of a pe eisee B.C 


‘mummy at Alexandria. The question of the meaning of Etruscan doe 


not matter much when there is so little left to decipher. The Roman 
had destroyed the evidence of their ancient humiliation well enough 


down thousands of fine Etruscan bronze statues in the: 
little regret. Those that survived acquired a scarcity value. 
ica! prices gem the best Semuthas, s -T hird 
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HEN Toscanini came to London to conduct the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra in, the nineteen-thirties I must have 
listened to nearly every rehearsal. I remember very well 

, the first rehearsal of all. It was Brahms’ Fourth Symphony, 
ind to everyone’s surprise Toscanini when he got to the two middle 
movements played them straight through without stopping. Then he 
ust said ‘ Bene, bene’, and referred to the score for two or three things 
hat had not gone quite right, did them again, and that was all—he 
went on to the finale. All the same, in that first read-through there had 
een many slight and subtle differences, oye 


cularly in the slow movement, 

ch Toscanini did not say anything 
about what he wanted, and his beat was 
aever particularly clear. I asked one of 
he violinists afterwards why they had 
jlayed it differently from usual, and she 
aid she was not sure but she thought it 
was because he was generating such a 
nigh degree of concentration that they all 
felt it as he felt it. 
- Only the other day a great English 
somposer said to me that in his opinion 
some of the worst stick technique he had 
sver seen on the rostrum belonged to the 
wo greatest conductors of his time, 
Richter and Toscanini. This may be an 
sxaggeration, but there is a grain of truth 
in it. Toscanini’s beat was loose and often 
lar from precise. I believe he got his - 
*ffects in spite of it rather than because 
of it. Perhaps there was a little hypnosis 
about it. Everyone used to say that 
Nikisch hypnotised his players, and cer- 
tainly in the Tristan prelude you could 
ell it was Nikisch conducting the 
moment the cellos were up on their high 
F in the first bar. Toscanini, too, had this 
stupendous power of concentration which 
communicated itself to the players and 
made them see the music as he saw it. 

Toscanini came to London with the 
reputation of being a rigorous rehearser, 
but in fact he often finished at twelve (or 
soon after) a rehearsal scheduled to go on 
antil one o’clock; and sometimes he cut 
ehearsals altogether. He used to say: ‘If a passage has once been 
ight I never want to do it again’. But some of us felt that this more 
easy-going attitude towards our orchestras developed only as he gained 
sxperience of them. Apparently in New York he always insisted on 
lis players giving 100 per cent. of power, excitement, and energy in 
every rehearsal, In America perhaps this is necessary. But Anglo-Saxon 
rchestras are not the same: they cannot work themselves up to 
Toscanini’s pitch of tension in a morning’s rehearsal and then repeat 
he process in performance the same evening. I think Toscanini came to 
nse that, and he was soon demanding a little less at rehearsal and 
zetting what he wanted at the show. After all, a rehearsal is not a 
concert, it is a preparation. 
_ His rehearsals were always fascinating—to the orchestra as they were 
fo me. Before the war Toscanini used to conduct sometimes at Salzburg. 
Bruno Walter said to me that he never missed Toscanini’s rehearsals 
here if he couid help it. Then he said something which has always 
tuck in my mind; he called him ‘the great high priest of music’, 
nd that really sums him up; as Bruno Walter said, Toscanini really 
d only for the mind of the composer and the beauty of the music. 
‘He did rehearse intensively when he could not get what he wanted. 
: his powers of concentration got him a long way, they could 
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The Genius of Arturo Toscanini 


An appreciation by SIR ADRIAN BOULT 


not get him the whole way, and his occasional fits of temper were 
usually due to his inability to express in English what he wanted to say; 
in fact, they arose out of dissatisfaction with himself. In my experience, 
he only once lost his temper with a player; he sensed that one of the 
orchestra was defying him and not doing his best, and suddenly he 
rushed out of the hall and the rehearsal broke up. I-heard him sobbing 
in the artists’ room. Another time he broke the back of a Brahms’ 
symphony score and threw it in two halves over his head because he 
could not find the: place; it was a Breitkopf score, and he was used 
to the Simrock one with everything 
coming at a different point on the page. 
At the time I knew him, he was so blind 
that he had to hold a score close to his 
eyes in order to see the notes at all: so 
most of the time in rehearsal and all the 
time in performance he had to rely on 
his miraculously photographic memory. 
There is the story of the bass clarinet 
player who came to his room in great 
trepidation just before an opera perform- 
ance—I think it was ‘ Otello’; a key was 
broken on his instrument and could not 
be repaired in time for the show. Tos- 
canini thought for a few moments, going 
through the part in his mind, and then 
told him that in most cases when this 
particular note came he would be all right 
— he would be covered by other 
instruments. Then he carefully detailed 
those few passages where cellos or 
bassoons would have to supply the 
missing note: all this without once look- 
ing at the score. 

Before any public performance he was 
always in a terribly nervous state. He 
could not listen to anything you said to 
him, and his wife must have put up with 
innumerable tantrums on these occasions. 
She was always on hand in the artists’ 
room, helping him to dress, and then in 
the interval he changed his clothes and 
she had to help him then, too. Once he 
was to conduct the Beethoven Mass in D 
in the Queen’s Hall, and he was in his 
usual nervous state beforehand. Three 
minutes before the concert was due to begin he came up to me and 
said: ‘Please will you tell the audience I conduct it not tonight; I 
conduct it next Thursday ’. In horror, I tried to talk about other things 
—the weather, anything—and then the platform attendant appeared 
and said ‘ Ready please, maestro’, and so got him on to the platform 
and all was well. Over and over again music must have caused him 
agonies of suffering. Once he heard some members of his New York 
Orchestra giving a concert of string quartets, and because they were 
out of tune he cried all night. He had nothing else to think of but 
music. I never heard him talk of anything else. Bruno Walter will 
discuss the latest play or novel, but not Toscanini. 

His tempi were sometimes on the fast side, and I suppose I am not 
the only conductor who has changed his mind about the tempo of the 
trio in Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony because of Toscanini. People 
used to take it much slower than they do now, but after hearing 
Toscanini’s version I came to the conclusion we had all been too slow 
and_that he was right to take it faster. I remember his Beethoven 
symphonies as great architectural elevations, west fronts, frozen music 
in reverse if you like, and I do not think any.conductor alive today can 
give them the architectural quality that I associate with Toscanini. 

—Home Service 
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Protein Synthesis 


By E. F. GALE 


HE proteins are the substances which are primarily responsible 

for the difference between living and non-living matter. The 

greater part of all living creatures consists of water but, if 

we ignore the water, the proteins form about half. of the 
material left. There are many different proteins and they fulfil a variety 
of functions. Some have roles which are essentially structural or protec- 
tive; thus hair and finger-nails are made of a protein called keratin. 
Others are responsible for the activities of the blood: the red pigment 
of blood, the substance which carries oxygen from the lungs to the cells, 
is haemoglobin, which is a colourless protein combined with a red sub- 
stance, haematin. But most of the proteins in living organisms form 
the enzymes, the catalysts that 
bring about all the multitudin- 
ous chemical changes taking 
place within living cells. It is 
these catalytic proteins which 
are largely responsible for 
giving cells the properties 
which we call ‘living’. The 
variety of different enzymes 
found in cells gives some 
notion of the number of differ- 
ent proteins. Up to the present, 
more than 500 _ different 
enzymes have been isolated 
and characterised but, since it 
is highly probable that there 
are as many more which are 
not yet fully known, the total 
number of different proteins 
must run well into four figures. 
The word ‘ protein’ is used 


sequence, and the formation of that particular protein involves puttir 
together amino-acids in that particular and specific sequence. Proteit 
are not made by cells in a haphazard fashion with particular sequenct 
occurring by accident amongst many others: if that were so, yo 
head might be covered with slime instead of hair, and your cat gin 
birth to jellyfish instead of kittens. Whenever an organism grows : 
synthesises all its proteins in a controlled and integrated manner, an 
we must conclude that the synthesis of each protein proceeds accordir 
to a predetermined pattern and in a precisely controlled fashion. 

This problem of protein synthesis is about the biggest and mo 
important problem that remains to be solved in the field of biochemistr 
Why do we spend so muc 
time and energy on it? Apa: 
from the fact that like Evere: 
it is ‘just there’, it lies at tk 
basis of all problems concert 
ing growth and the control ¢ 
growth. Many medical prot 
lems, ranging from the natut 
of cancer to the control of virt 
diseases like poliomyelitis, de 
pend for their rational an 
final answer on a proper unde: 
standing of the mechanism ¢ 
protein synthesis. 

There are really thre 
problems involved: (1) Whi 
determines what proteins sha 
be made by a particular cell 
(2) What determines th 


Appearance of pneumococcal colonies before and after transformation: 1. Coloniés of Sequence of amino-acids the 
the rough form of type II pneumococcus (each colony contains some millions of shall be laid down in order t 


to describe a large group of bacteria). 2. Colonies of the same organism after growth in the presence of DNA synthesise a particular protein 
substances possessing certain ¢Xtracted from a type III pneumococcus; the difference in appearance is due to the (3) How is this predetermine 


physical and chemical proper- 
ties in common. They are large 
molecules built up from smaller 
units called amino-acids. The word ‘ amino-acid ’ is again a term which 
indicates the chemical nature of the substance: it is a substance con- 
taining both an acidic and a non-acidic, or amino group. All proteins 
are built up from some twenty different amino-acids. In the protein 
molecule the amino-acids are joined end to end, the acidic group of 
one joining with the amino group of the next, so that the whole molecule 
consists of a long chain of amino-acids linked in this way. Proteins 
differ from one another, first, in the length of this chain; second, in 
the way the chain is folded upon itself, and third—and most important 
—in the sequence of the different amino-acids in the chain. The 
hundreds of different proteins are thus formed by varied sequences of 
twenty amino-acids. 

We can draw an analogy of constructing a vocabulary from an 
alphabet of twenty letters; just as the sequence of letters determines 
the sense or properties of the word, so does the sequence of amino- 
acids determine the sense or properties of the protein. The difference 
is that the smallest protein ‘ word ’ contains at least forty to fifty letters. 
As far as we can tell at present, there are no rules governing the use 
of the twenty amino-acids; no one amino-acid is ever constantly asso- 
ciated with any other, nor does any one of them occur with any par- 
ticular frequency although most proteins do contain, in some sequence 
or other, at least one representative of each of the twenty different 
amino-acids. 

Although there is this apparent randomness in the sequences of 
amino-acids that occur in different proteins, nevertheless the sequence 
in any one particular protein is always the same. This means that every 
molecule of keratin in the hair contains the same sequence of amino- 
acids as every other; if it did not it would not be keratin. In other 
words, every molecule of a specific protein has a specific amino-acid 


formation of a smooth, glistening yee round the transformed organisms 


O. T. Avery, C. M. Macleod, and M. McCarty: 
Journal of Experimental Medicine, Vol. 79, 1944 bringing together of aminc 


sequence imposed upon th 


acids during synthesis of 
particular protein chain? I have said that these are unsolved problems 
but we have reason to believe their solution may not be too far off an 
I want to show you the basis for this belief and explain the present stat 
of our knowledge and research in this connection. 

The first clue came from the research of Professor Caspersson ani 
his colleagues in Stockholm who studied the rate of growth or protei 
synthesis in a wide variety of different tissues. They noted that thi 
rate could always be correlated with the amount of nucleic acid in th 
cells concerned. These nucleic acids, I might say, are again large chain 
like molecules built up from smaller units called nucleotides. However 
whereas there are twenty different amino-acids concerned in buildin 
protein chains, there are only four different nucleotides making up - 
nucleic acid chain. Nucleotides are themselves quite complex structure 
—but one point that I must make is that all nucleotides contain | 

*sugar as part of their structure. Although there are many differen 
nucleic acids, they fall into two types which differ in the nature of thi 
sugar part of the nucleotides. In one type, the sugar is called ribose ane 
and the nucleic acid accordingly called ribo-nucleic acid; in the othe 
type the sugar is deoxyribose—which is a sugar closely related to ribos 
but containing one oxygen atom less than ribose—and the nucleic aci 
is called deoxyribonucleic acid. These names are somewhat cumbersome 
and it has become customary to call them—like so many other thing 
today—by their initial letters: RNA for ribonucleic aff DNA fo 
deoxyribonucleic acid. 

Apart from differences in their chemistry the two types of nuclei 
acid are differently distributed in the cell: DNA is found inside th 
nucleus and forms part of the chromosomes, while RNA is distribute: 
throughout the cell. I have mentioned that there is a correlation betwee 
the rate of synthesis of ee by cells and their content of nuclei 


_ 


the nucleus—and is considerably smaller than the RNA 
Further the DNA content is approximately constant and does 
with the rate of. growth or protein synthesis. Nevertheless 
A is concerned with protein synthesis in a more subtle fashion than 
perhaps. 

e the point, for i instance, that DNA is found i in the chromosomes. 


cell shall be inherited by its offspring. This means that chromo- 
control the properties inherited by a cell, and those properties 


sera depend upon, and include, the synthesis of specific 


ended Thousand Million acris 4 a ; 

fact, we have far more direct evidence of a connection than this. 
t of it comes from our studies on bacteria, which provide most 
cellent material for investigations of this sort. In the first place, 
hough tach cell is minute it is nevertheless a complete living 
nism. Again, it is very easy to grow under completely controlled 
itions and at high rate: under optimal conditions of temperature 
id food supply, a bacterial cell may divide once every fifteen to 
ty minutes—this means that it can synthesise all its proteins 
ovo in that short space of time. Again the smallness of the cell 
d the fact that we can grow cultures to high density means that we 
a deal with very large populations. In the sort of experiment I do 
arly every day in the laboratory, I use some hundred thousand 
ion bacteria, a number greater than the human population of the 
earth. By controlling the conditions of growth of the culture and the 
conditions under which experiments are conducted, it is possible to 
make this immense population do the same thing at the same time— 
= as synthesise a particular protein. This, together with the speed 


» 


which bacteria carry out chemical reactions in general, has meant 
t many of the most fruitful investigations on the nature of protein 
thesis have come, so far, from studies with micro-organisms. As 
Bevan said in a recent debate in parliament—although admittedly 
4 a somewhat different context: ‘If it were possible for bacteria to 
rgue with each other, they would be able to claim that the justification 
for their existence is the advance of medical science ’. 

¥ The clearest evidence that DNA exerts a controlling function on the 
properties of bacteria comes from studies of what the biochemist calls 
_* transforming principles’. I think the best way I can explain this is 
to describe to -you the first experiments that demonstrated the existence 
of such principles, experiments carried out by Dr. Avery and his 
‘golleagues at the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research in New 
ge Avery was working on the bacteria which cause pneumonia— 
; the pneumococci. Many bacteria, including the Pheumococci, possess 


7} “sheath or outer coating enclosing the cell. This is the capsule. It is 


not an essential part of the cell, as the organism can live and grow 
pezally without a capsule, but the presence of a capsule does give a 


m the action of the defence mechanisms of the human body and 
allows the organism to invade that body and cause pneumonia. The 
ules are also useful to the bacteriologist because they provide a 
thod of identifying the different types of pneumococci, each type 
g recognisable by certain characteristics of its capsule. Capsules in 
al may be made of various substances but those of the pneumococci 
made of substances called polysaccharides. We can distinguish 

thirty-odd different types of pneumococcus possessing thirty-odd 


fic polysaccharide is called a type I organism; another producing 
her polysaccharide is a type IT organism, and so on. 

‘type II organism always grows as a type II organism as Jong 
produces a capsule. You will realise that, in order for it to 
ce the type II capsular polysaccharide, it must possess all the 
necessary to synthesise that particular polysaccharide; it does 
se lacaelacad ey. to othesisee type I or type III 


“possible to ane it grow in such a way. that it es not produce 


aber The DNA content a cells i is located in Pte ae 


are the structures in a cell which determine what characters — 


S. erecmeamgeed there. is see aah reason to suspect some - 


erent polysaccharides as capsules. Thus an organism producing one 


os 
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capsule at all—in which case itis called a ‘rough form’. But 
rough form of a type II pneumococcus does make a capsule again, it 
will make type II. 

Now for the transformation experiment. puts took a type IL 


‘pneumococcus in the rough (non-capsulated) form and inoculated it into 


a growth medium to which he had added some DNA extracted from a be 
type III pneumococcus. When it grew, the cells that formed proved to 


be type III pneumococci and, what is more, continued to grow for _ 
evermore as type III pneumococci. In other words, a cell which pos- 


sessed the equipment for making a type II polysaccharide was able to 


make a quite different type, type III, polysaccharide after growing © i: 


in the presence of DNA from an organism possessing the equipment for 
making type III. This means that the enzymes made by the cell were 
altered by the presence of the DNA from the type III organism—and 
it is important to emphasise here that the DNA was a pure preparation 
and certainly did not contain any polysaccharide or enzymes itself. 
This was the first demonstration—and a most beautiful and elegant 
demonstration at that—that it is possible to transform an organism in 
this way. The demonstration involves a change in the synthetic abilities 


‘of one cell, which we call the acceptor cell, by growth in the presence 


of DNA from another cell, which we call the donor cell. This first 
demonstration related to the chemistry of the capsule, and we deduce 
that the transformation involves a change in the enzymes concerned in 
making the capsules. In the last ten years transformations of this nature 
have been obtained in many other instances; some have been concerned 
with alterations in other capsular substances, others ‘have involved an 
increase in drug resistance by growth in DNA extracted from resistant 
cells, and recent experiments have confirmed the presence of new 
enzymes in acceptor cells after transformation involving the ability to 
use a new form of nutrient. In all cases a property of the donor cell 
is transferred.to an acceptor cell by growing it in the presence of DNA 


extracted from the donor cell. Clearly the DNA preparation has the 


ability to modify the nature of the proteins—and, through them, other 
substances—synthesised by the cell. You will remember also that, once 
transformation has taken place, the transformed organism continues to 
grow in the transformed state—to ‘breed true’. The treatment with 
DNA has, therefore, not only. altered the enzymes which are produced 
while growth is going on in its presence, but it has somehow altered 
the heritable characteristics of the organism. It os be it has altered 


‘the chromosome by becoming part of it. 


Transformation experiments are carried out with growing organisms 
and involve adding DNA to the medium in which new cells are being 
formed. It would obviously be most interesting if we could alter the © 
nucleic acids inside cells already formed and then see what would 
happen to the synthetic abilities of those cells. In my next talk I hope 
to tell you something about the way such experiments have been per- 
formed by the use of bacteriophages—viruses which infect and kill 
bacteria—and then describe some of the recent investigations which 
have established a direct connection between nucleic acids and protein 
synthesis —Third Programme 


Caesar 


Caesar, cold Caesar, your foot on everything, 
Clenched fists in beard and sombrely peopled eye 
With eagles and swordfights in the sunset showing, 
Your keart swells, finding itself all reasons why. 


In vain the lake pulses, laps at its pink bank; 

The corn in vain readies its golding tips: 

In the knots of your mustered frame you harden the rank 
Order at last to split your bolted lips. 


The plump world over the huge horizon, on 
The flash, the decretal, the Empire attends, flambeau 
Burning the evening back into furious dawn; 


While on the swell down there, happy, apart 
Drifts, chants the indolent fisher and does not know 
_ What thunder gathers at cold Caesar’s heart. 


Translated by HiLary CorKE from the French of PAUL VALERY 
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NEWS DIARY 


February 20-26 


Wednesday, February 20 


President Eisenhower broadcasts about 
Israel’s refusal to withdraw from the Gaza 
Strip and the Gulf of Akaba in accord- 
ance with United Nations resolutions 

The Prime Minister announces that a Royal 
Commission is to be. set up*to inquire 
into the pay of doctors and dentists 

Six Western European Powers reach agree- 
ment on proposals for a common market 


Thursday, February 21 


H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh arrive back in London after 
their state visit to Portugal 

Representatives of doctors and dentists 
express opposition to decision to set up a 
Royal Commission 

Prime Minister-of Israel replies to. President 
Eisenhower’s broadcast 


Friday, February 22 


U.N. General Assembly adjourns after 
hearing Arab views about the need to 
impose sanctions on “Israel 

H.M. the Queen confers upon the Duke of 
Edinburgh the title and dignity of a 
prince 

Talks between employers and trade union 
leaders aimed at averting a strike at 
Briggs Motor Bodies works break down 


Saturday, February 23 


Mr. Eban, Israeli Ambassador to the United 
States, arrives back in Washington. 
Leaders of four Arab countries meet for 
conference in Cairo 

Sir John Harding, Governor of Cyprus, 
welcomes decision by U.N. Political 
Committee to accept a compromise 
resolution calling for further negotiations 
on the future of the island 


Sunday, February 24 


Mr. Dulles discusses situation in Middle 
East with leaders of the U.S. Senate. Mr. 
Eban sees Mr. Dulles and a joint state- 
ment is published after their talks hoping 
that a solution of the Middle East crisis 
will be found 

Voting begins in the Indian general election 


Monday, February 25 


Prime Minister makes statement in Com- 
mons about British Government’s attitude 
to Israel’s demands 

Prime Minister refers to possibilities of 
“some interim adjustment’ in doctor’s 
pay pending report of Royal Commission 

Minister of Labour is to set up Court of 
Inquiry into dispute at Briggs Motor 
Bodies 


Tuesday, February 26 


U.N. General Assembly again discusses 
sanctions against Israel and passes con- 
ciliatory resolution on Cyprus 

Prince Philip, the Duke of Edinburgh, is 
entertained to luncheon at the Mansion 
House after his world tour 

Government to pay direct subsidy to herring 
fisheries 

Proposed strike at Briggs Motor Bodies 
called off 
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People queueing outside the United Nations headquarters, New. York, last 
Saturday for admittance to hear the General Assembly’s debate on the dispute 
betweerr Egypt and Israel. The previous day six Afro-Asian countries tabled 


a resolution calling for sanctions against Israel 


The scene outside Milan Cathedral on February 18 as the funeral cortége of 
the late Signor Arturo Toscanini (whose body was flown from “New York the 
previous day) entered the cathedral for the Requiem Mass (see also page 343) 


Right: Chiswick House, Middlesex. Restoration work.on the house is now well 
advanced and it is hoped to open it to, the public next year. Eyery effort is 
.being made to reproduce the original eighteenth-century form ofthe building 


Indian .women lining up t 
registration checked at a po 
the first day of the Indian 
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Mrs. Whitney, arriving 
ort on February 24 


re A demonstration at Bentham, near Lancaster, last week of a new light- 

papers and to have their weight fire-fighting suit, made in Sweden. The suit, which weighs only 

uth of Delhi, last Sunday, ten pounds, including boots, is made of glass fibre, and, according to the 

nal results are not expected designer, would be particularly valuable in cases of fire at petrol storage 
; . tanks or crashed aircraft 
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A Rhesus monkey mother and 
baby at Whipsnade Zoo. Four 
Rhesus babies have been born 
there since Christmas 


0 


The final stage in the Queen’s visit to Portugal last 

week: Her Majesty and the Duke of Edinburgh leaving 

Oporto for the airport on February 21 in an old- 

fashioned open charabanc. So great were the scenes of 

enthusiasm along the whole route to the airport that 

the departure of the royal visitors for London was 
slightly delayed 


Mr. Thurston Dart rehearsing at the Festival Hall last 
week on a small eighteenth-century Dutch chamber 
organ which he discovered, in a mutilated state, in a 
cottage in Cambridge two years ago. Behind, at the 
Festival Hall organ, is Mr. Ralph Downes with whom, 
on February 20;Mr. Dart (playing the restored instru- 
ment) gave a performance of Handel’s Concerto No. 10 
for two organs 
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Party Political Broadcast 


Re-establishing the Moral Values’ | 


By the Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT HAILSHAM, Qc.. Minis 


ORD HAILSHAM: ['m not going to talk 
from a script tonight*, and Pm not 
going to say very much about educa- 

tion, although I hope you believe that 
Ree 8 t coce'n gucet coal above. Ee 
instead to talk about one or two general ideas 
that I feel very deeply about im the present 
Political situation. And because it’s always easier 
to have someone to talk it over with, Pve asked 
a journalist friend of mime, John Connell of 
The Evening News, to come to the studio to 
help me. Good evening, Connell, Pm so glad 
you ve been able to come. 

John Connell: Good evening, Lord Hailsham, 
and so am I, and I hope we'll make—you'll make 
and Fll help you to make—some pretty strong 
points, and I hope our listeners will appreciate 
them. 


Lord Hailsham: Well, the first thing I wanted 
to say was something quite simple, and I thimk 
it applies to people im public life of whatever 
party. You know, we're not in public life for 
what we can get out of it. We get precious little 
out of it: a good many kicks, some of which no 
doubt we deserve; we lose our private life almost 
entirely, and we have a very great deal of very 
hard work. We're in public life because we be- 
lieve in something and because we think that 
what we believe in is important. 

Now, what I happen to belicve in at the 
present time is just this: I believe that this 


country will face very considerable disaster in, 


quite a short time if it can’t save itself by help- 
ing the present new Government under Mr. 
Macmillan to win through. And so deeply do I 
believe that that I’m not anxious only for them 
to support and understand what the Govern- 
ment is trying to do, I want them to jom the 
Party which is supporting the Government. I 
want them to become members of it. I want 
them to subscribe to it. I want them to partici- 
Pate in its discussions and activities and in 
every way identify themselves with it. 

Jehn Connell: ['m very interested to hear you 
say that, Lord Hailsham, because it ties in with 
my Own experience just after the last war. When 
I came back to my job as a leader-writer on 2 
London paper and found that, living m a con- 


talked about the end of the last war, because I 


the 
weve ba ne fo do ip he Comment 


a fatal blow, but we've chosen 


Lord Hailsham: Well, I certainly think there 
are, and indeed the last thing I want to do in 


THE LISTEN 


what we have to say is to criticise the ideas, as 
such, of another party. But I do myself person- 
ally believe that the Labour Party has identified 
itself as the standard-bearers and apostles of 
exactly the ideas which would bring disaster if 
they were put into effect. 

John Connell: Could you give some examples 
of those? 

Lord Hailsham: Well, let’s start with foreign 
policy. P’ve got something rather more funda- 
mental to say in a moment, but let’s start with 
foreign policy. In this country, we've got a 
number of quite difficult horses to ride: there’s 
our friendship with America, there’s the 
Commonwealth and Empire, there’s our mem- 
bership of the United Nations, European Com- 
mon Market, sterling bloc, and so on. A lot of 
people think of those as alternatives. I don’t 
think of them as alternatives. I think they’re 
horses we’ve got to back, every single one of 
them, as far as theyll go. 

John Connell: And at the same time? 

Lord Hailsham: And at the same time. But if 
they’re going to—if I may change the metaphor 


—be hitched to our wagon to pull our cart out” 


of the mud and work as a 's some- 
thing else which has got to be done besides: 
we've got to have a real resurgence of British 
national patriotism: old-fashioned words like 
“loyalty” and ‘integrity’ and ‘courage’ have 


got to come into their own again. There have: 


been some pretty bad examples lately, I think, 
with people who go about the world, sometimes 


to circulate; hobnobbing with the notables; 
people who repeat those notables’ sly and un- 
truthful slanders about British soldiers. Those 
are people I think who ought to be kept long in 


in human affairs. 
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ter of Education 


spirit are service and sacrifice and ded ication— 


the things which are worth doing in them- 
selves and the attempt to do them and I 
believe that this country is waiting for a voice 


too, to find everybody trying to scramble for the 
same thing, adding up their own satisfactions 
until the total demand is far beyond the capa- 


ception the Welfare State, and the whole appara- 
tus of it, as at present established? 
Lord Hailsham: Well, I think the Welfare 


we most of us did in 1944, ee ae 
ing it, need have any shame about i 


that in a period of full employment wages and 
salaries should carry the burden of the ordinary 
necessities of life. People have on the whole, 


8 


| 
: 
. 
which hasn’t happened; we overlooked the fact — 
| 
p 
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some extent, to.stand on their own feet, and 
under full employment they should do so, either 
directly for smaller things or for the phi: 
things, like sickness and accident, by the prin- 
ciple of insurance, which means that you pay 
“when you're well for what you suffer when you 
are sick. 

John Connell: Tell me, do you feel that the 


community is giving more to the individual than 


PLAT 
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ieee whee brains, “quality,” skill, and oral are “talked at Geiss tit chcll Cisilies ota hie good. tnd. 


(ploited by mediocrity and relative laziness. 
result, of course, you can see at the docks 


saving the country, and leaving it because they 
feel that they are exploited by the rest of the 
community and haven’t got a real chance. 
_ John Connell: Do you think that they’re 
leaving it because they think that the Britain 
_ they’re quitting is a second-class Power? 
_ Lerd Hailsham: No, I‘certainly don’t. I think 


they are leaving it for the reason that I’ve given. © 


They feel that their skills and their qualities 
_ deserve recognition by whatever club they belong 
to, and I think they are beginning to think that 
with the dominant Political philosophy which, 
I think, by and large is that of the Labour Party, 
_ they are not going to be given a chance here. 
Well, if it’s wrong, as we all know it is, for an 


individual to exploit the community, it must ~ 


Be wrong by the like token for the community to 
exploit the individual; and I think that that is 
one of the things we’ve got to put right if we’re 
going to get out of the present muddle. 

John Connell: Yet, surely, granting for the 
moment the muddle, the country that you and I 
as middle-aged men now live in is a very 

_ different country from that in which we grew 
up between the wars. It isn’t only material 
_ things, but surely it is in mamy ways a much 
‘better Britain than it was when we were young. 
Lord Hailsham: [ think it’s a gloriously better 
Britain. Of course, we ought to search ourselves 
at the present time, but go back—never. Go back, 
mot at all. I can remember when I first grew 
to manhood, the constant pall of misery which 
* stood over the country because of unemploy- 
ment. People thought that those of us who were 
born into middle-class homes, like I was, didn’t 
care. On the contrary, I can assure you we cared 
enormously; it darkened our youth. And now 
we can see the children with straight legs and 
sturdy bodies going to good schools—and what 
a wonderful story our school building has been 
in the last few years—going to good schools 
with a fine opportunity, holding themselves 
erect, well clad; and you can see people, healthy 
: obviously, enjoying themselves, and you can 
know that there isn’t a group of people who feel 
cast out of the community by virtue of pro- 
unemployment. No, I’m _ thoroughly 
pleased with the developments of the last fifteen 

_ years—of the last twenty years. 
‘ John Connell: You’ve made me think of your 
_ own specific responsibility as Minister of Educa- 
tion; you’ve talked about school building; you’ve 


Oxford Moral Philosophy 
- Sir,—I won’t sue Mr. Hare for suggesting I 
_ give lecherous talks on the wireless; I realise the 
cause is just a classical education. But I should 
_ quite like to sue whoever told him that I believed 
_ calumny did not matter so long as it was in- 
direct, and that all lying deserved hell. He has 
_ been misinformed. 

I was glad to read his letter and Mr. Nowell- 


there. Mr. Hare is openly a consequen- 
should be stated clearly that this means, 

implicitly stated, that there is no 
whatever of which it is correct 


nith’s. They show that what I want to go for . 


t have to consider whether to - 


ing, all of which I agree with, but what about 
the minds inside those bodies? What about the 
souls that are going to grow up in those great 
buildings? What do you feel about those? 

Lord Hailsham: Well, I’m intrinsically as 

happy as a man could be with my responsibili- 
ties about it. The object of education, of course, 
is to make good men and good women. It isn’t 
only. to teach them a trade, but the teaching of 
a trade. as much as the teaching of letters 
and more general types of knowledge is 
in fact itself a moral discipline, and it is the 
moral discipline of science, mathematics or 
history, or whatever it is you teach them, which 
is a good moral discipline. Now, they’re getting 
the kind of education which is good for them; 
the only trouble is we still need more schools, 
more teachers, and that, of course, people will 
have to pay for, ahd so they should because the 
wages system, of which I was speaking only a 
few moments ago, breaks down to a certain 
degree where it comes to parenthood, and, there- 
fore, it’s perfectly right that your social-service 
payments should very largely concentrate on 
parenthood and education. 
_ John Connell: Ah, now, surely we’ve reached 
a highly controversial point, because a lot of 
social-service payments have been raised in the 
past week, and J think any Conservative has got 
to find a fit and right explanation for those 
raisings. 

Lord Hailsham: I think that’s perfectly fair, 
but—and this is one of the things I hope this 
new .Government will do—we’ve got to look real 
facts in the eye, and that’s exactly what I think 
those are examples of. Now, just consider: 
our budget expenditure was going up by—what 
was it?—£180,000,000 in past years; even if we 
took no improvement in our service, you can 
only do that honourably in one or two ways— 
borrowing or budgeting for deficit and taxation. 
Now, you can’t honourably do it for current 
expenditure by budgeting for a deficit or bor- 
rowing. You’ve therefore got to do one of two 
things: either to put up your charges for the 
thing which is being given, or alternatively to 
cut the service. We chose to put up the charges. 
I’m perfectly sure we took the honourable solu- 
tion, we took the right solution and we took the 
realistic solution. 

John Connell: Yes. I’m now. going to switch 
you to another issue, which is also highly con- 
troversial at the moment: do you think that the 
Rent Bill can be justified not merely to landlords 
but to some 800,000 tenants as well? 

Lord Hailsham: I think you’ve got here two 


colossal difficulty of making out the character 
of an act which is at once (a) sending chocolates 
through the post, (>) poisoning your aunt, (c) 
securing a legacy. I have varied the example 
because he got his (c) wrong; the Japanese ex- 


_ample is not really good for his purposes. He 


says he is not a consequentialist. I know the 
passages in his book that he is referring to and 
am not impressed by the claim. 

I don’t accuse the Oxford moralists of be- 
lieving that it is good to have a Jaw like the one 
by which certain proceedings of local authorities 
can’t be challenged on grounds of fraud on their 
part—or any of those other things. I say that 
they teach a philosophy which is in keeping 


_ with a time of which such things are characteris- 


tic. Someone believing their philosophy is at 


entirely separate problems: there’s the problem 
of security of tenure, and there’s the problem of | 
control of rents. Now, here I speak as an 
individual, not as a Minister. I’ve always thought 
that both in employment and in tenancy the 
week’s notice is much too short and-never gives 
an adequate security of tenure either of a job 
or of a home, and I’ve always thought that that 
was something which one day a Conservative 
Government might put right. To some extent 
in full employment it already has, but when you 
come to the contro] of rents, we find that for 
forty years now we've lived under the same 
great delusion that I was speaking about, We’ve 
lived with rents being subsidised at the. expense 
of landlords, which is just about as sensible a 
plan as subsidising your Sunday joint at the 
expense of the butcher. You wouldn’t get the 
best meat that way or enough of it, and to my 
mind that has clearly got to come to an end. 

John Connell: Yes, we’ve been talking for the 
last few minutes pretty closely about domestic 
problems. How do you fit this new Britain that 
we’ve been trying to outline in the world of 
1957, into the Commonwealth, and into our 
foreign relations? 

Lord Hailsham: Well, in a word, we’ve got to 
think of ourselves as what we are, which is a 
contemporary society. It’s no good trying to sell 
this country abroad as a kind of old curiosity 
shop of antiques or a museum, or even of those 
glorious traditions of which we’re quite rightly 
proud—the prancing horses and the glittering 
helmets of it all—not a bit of it. If we are to be 
true to tradition, we must do the kind of things 
that those great men of the past did to make this 
country great: we've got to take off our hats 
to the past and our coats to the future; we’ve 
got to sell this country as a contemporary 
society, not only old cathedrals and dreaming 
closes; we've got to look at it as the most 
mechanised agriculture in the world, the up-to- 
date industry. It’s no good trying to sell a great 
country on—if I may be forgiven it—Scotch 
whisky and tourism. You’ve got to base it on 
sound industry and sturdy people determined to 
get along, and that’s what I’m looking for- 
ward to. 

John Connell: Yes, and a country such as that 
—what do you believe its future will be in the 
world of today? 

Lord Hailsham: We shall continue as we have 
been in the past, the inspiration of other nations 
—the smallest of the great nations and the 
greatest of the small nations, and the most 
notable, I believe, of them all in the contempor- 
ary world. 
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liberty to justify such things; and no one be- 
lieving that philosophy can hold that there is 
any solid certainty as to their badness. 

I don’t think I need say anything about those 
parts of Mr. Hare’s letter which are obviously 
just expressions of rage.—Yours, etc., 

Oxford G. E. M, ANSCOMBE 


The Secondary Modern School 
Sir,—Mr. Blishen said in THE LISTENER of 
February 21 that the pupils in his secondary 
modern school have a common distaste for the 
analytical and generalising approach to life. My 
own limited experience tempts me to believe that 
this is true of all, or nearly all, schools of this 
kind, but it seems to me that Mr. Blishen goes on 
to confuse the issue by suggesting that the gulf 


=a 


_ If any secondary modern school caters for none 
but the children of what used to be called ‘ the 
 Jower orders’, 
~ locality. There are now quite large numbers of 


_ witk few exceptions, 
intellectual disciplines and the working class, 


expression of the social gulfs in society. 


that is merely an accident of 


middle-class children taking secondary modern 


schooling, faute de mieux. Have they any greater 
ee liking for analysis and generalisation than their 


working-class schoolmates? If the middle class, 
are capable of these 


with few exceptions, are not, then the intellectual 
superiority of the middle class is decisive; it is 
qualitative as well as quantitative. This is by no 
means a conclusion that I seek to or wish to 
draw, but it is the conclusion which emerges 
from Mr. Blishen’s statements. 

_ The man who is incapable of analysing or 


_ generalising is not an educated man, however 
-happily he may have browsed in the school 
library or however freely he may have talked in 


school discussion groups. I can well understand 
that Mr. Blishen and all like him are willing to 
digress ‘to take advantage of the enthusiasms of 
the moment’, but education is not an affair of 
enthusiasms of the moment. Education is con- 
tinuous and articulated. Ad libbing from one 
fleeting and often frivolous interest to another 


_ is something quite different. The great danger 


facing the secondary modern school is the 
danger of sacrificing the fundamental content 
of education to catch the fleeting interest of 
pupils who are hostile or quite uninterested. I 
dare say it is possible to create a happy school 
by catering for the most trivial interests and 
incongruous diversions, but I remain uncon- 
vinced that this process means learning about 


‘anything in particular, and least of all about 
life. 


Having said this, I must add that my 
admiration for secondary modern teachers is 
high indeed, but a school which surrenders 
content to attract attention has surrendered its 
overriding purpose.—Yours, etc. 

Woodford Green CoLM BROGAN 


Sir,—Your sober concern for thé need for 
enlightenment on our present educational 
problems, and Mr. Blishen’s illuminating 
appraisal of ‘The Task of the Secondary 
Modern School’ (THE LISTENER, February 21) 
deserve close consideration from all concerned 
with the malaise of indifference which is affect- 
ing the health of our welfare state. Whilst the 
intelligent, informed citizen sees signs, every- 
where, of this incipient decay, we are indebted 
to Mr. Blishen for drawing attention to a sector 
of education where the dulling of social con- 


_ sciousness is creating strains endangering the 
_ whole fabric of our democratic society. 


Mr. Blishen’s talk further illumines those dark 
places where neighbourhood morale is thwarting 
the civilising task of the secondary modern 
school. This apathy of social consciousness, and 
consequent lack of civic response, from certain 
sections of our adult population, is a creeping 
paralysis which must not only be recognised. 
It must be met, and where met, attempts must 
be made to understand and to remove it, without 
delay. 

I- suggest such an attempt should be mide, 
forthwith, in those institutions of Further 
Education established in those very environments 
indicated by Mr. Blishen: in the evening insti- 
tutes for men and women who forgather, in 
ever-increasing numbers, for informal, non- 
vocational activities. 

Should we not be making sure, at least, that 
these public institutions are being exploited for 
the further enlightenment of their students in 
the equally urgent tasks of community think- 
ing, and community responsibility? 


Yours, etc., 
Sevenoaks CHARLES TRUMAN 
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‘Si have no dediee to og Mr: Barnes an 
injustice because I am so much, in agreement 
with his acute and perceptive comments on what 
is happening to our society. I also share his view 
that ‘ the ultimate treason is the possession of a 
radical mind’. But his diagnosis of contem- 
porary adult education is altogether too depress- 
ing and does not accord with the facts from my 
own experience as a W.E.A. organiser. 

In the area in which I work, out of 135 
classes held in 40 W.E.A, centres last year, not 
one of them had a vocational or occupational 
bias, and a high proportion of them were con- 
cerned with political, social, economic, religious, 
moral, and philosophic issues. I even know of 
some groups where they have a drink with the 
tutor. 2 

Like Mr. Green I regard it as quite a feat to 
discuss adult education without once mentioning 
the W.E.A., but perhaps Mr, Barnes took this 
knowledge for granted?—Yours., etc. 

Duffield G. C, PYKETT 


Art, Industry, and. National Decay 
Sir,—It was good to hear the voice of Sir 

Herbert Read breaking the general silence that 

surrounds the topic of industrial design in 


_Britain today. 


Many months ago I was appalled to read in 
The New York Times of large lay-offs in certain 


automobile companies in the Midlands. Accord-— 


ing to the manufacturers, credit squeezes and 
the rise of foreign tariffs were the main causes 
of the decline in sales. In my view this explana- 
tion was entirely specious. As a British subject 


_ living in America and as an owner of an 


English car made by one of these companies I 
felt I should express what seemed to me to be 
the real reason for the sharp decline in the sale 
of British cars over here. I wanted to show my 
long-felt dissatisfaction with trends in British 
car design, and so I wrote to one particular 
company. 

In my letter I pointed out that I felt there 
were two categories of foreign car owners in 
the U.S.A. (aside from luxury and sports car 
owners). The first was made up of people living 
on limited budgets who wanted an economical 
and reliable car. The second contained people, 
disgusted by American car design, who looked 
to foreign cars for better lines. The Volkswagen 


- has captured the first category; the American- 


isation of British car design has lost the second. 

In the reply to my letter not one of the 
points that I had raised was mentioned. They 
were glad I was loyal in owning an English 
product, they spoke of a family on Long 
Island who owned two of their cars and’ were 
satisfied, and they asked me if I would care to 
subscribe to their magazine! If this is the atti- 
tude of British export industries it is no wonder 
that we are falling behind everywhere. It is high 


time that British industry woke up to the com- 


petitiveness of the world market. The_label 
‘Made in England’ is not enough to sell the 
product. It has to be efficient, well designed, 
and in line with world prices. Without that 
“sense of quality’ of which Sir Herbert so 


eloquently speaks Britain cannot hope to com- 


pete over here or anywhere else.—Yours, etc., 
Patricia A, BUITENHUIS 
New Haven, Connecticut — 2 
The Passion for Faces © 
Sir.—Miss Sylvia Haymon’s point, that 
people are too ready to discover in the portraits 
of famous personalities those qualities which 
the sitters’ histories lead us to expect there, is 
apt and far too often overlooked by historians 
(and particularly by biographers). All I would 
deny is her fancy that I fell into this ‘ comple- 
mentary error’; I jumped. 


tion.) 


character from a portrait is mainly subjective, 
as such it is still valid. Strictly, I should have — 
qualified my description of Blake’s life-mask as 
Rea as a monolith, etc.’ with a ‘so it seems 

vie , but such qualifications fog upa popular~ 
such as this was and are not in this case in 


Sy 


as spends But whles “any ‘interpretation i= 


J 


my opinion vital. It is extremely difficult to 4 


talk on radio, as it were in the dark, about 
visual objects without using emotive descrip- 
tions, and I use them deliberately. It is arguable 
whether this is justifiable, but in this case it 
did at least cause Miss Haymon to make three 
more people look at Blake’s life-mask hard and 
curiously—which was part of the object of the 
exercise and also provoked fascinating responses 
upon which members of the Blake Society might 
ponder. 

I am also grateful to Mr. Sheers for pointing 
out my mistake, which I should have known 
better than to make, in placing Lord Palmerston 
in the House of Lords.—Yours, etc., 

London, W.6 - Davip peace 


; Sir,—What i is a British 75 ee Isit a: por-_ 
trait painted by a native of these islands or is 
it a portrait of a Britisher painted by anyone, 
either British or foreign? The question came to 
my mind on my first visit to the Royal Academy 
recently to see the Winter Exhibition of British 
Portraits, and after hearing Mr. David Piper’s 


i 


talk. (He is one of the organisers of that exhibi- — | 


Being a Haitherner I like a cup Bt tea in the . 
afternoon just as much as any southerner and 
when I entered the Royal Academy’s restaurant 
for that Purpose I was enchanted by the mag- 


-nificent portrait of a chef, painted by Sir 


i 


William Orpen, hanging on the far wall. Surely — 


the organisers of the ‘exhibition should have 


made this the eight hundred and tenth exhibit 
in their otherwise exemplary catalogue. Perhaps, 
however, it is a French chef portrayed by Orpen 
and thereby-not eligible for inclusion. If so this 
would appear to be one answer to my first 
question. But is it the right one? 


Yours, etc., 
Ashtead ~ W. HawortTH BROWN — 


Minds and Machines 

Sir—It is encouraging to find discussion 
leading to greater clarity. The latest letters from 
Mr, Chave and Dr. Macqueen (THE LISTENER, 
February 21) have helped to clarify our*differ- 
ences of viewpoint. 

The extent of my difference of opinion with 
Mr. Chave seems to be with respect to the 
appropriateness of using physiological terms in 
so-called psychological descriptions. I agree, 
with reservations, that there are times for dis- 


tinguishing obviously physiological from more © 


functional descriptions in behaviour. ' Usually 
though the fault has been in over-distinguishing 
this difference. It is part of the Cybernetic 
hypothesis that physiological and psychological 
facts can be described in the same language, 
although there are many logical and semantic 
traps left for the unwary. 

The difference of opinion with Dr, Macqueen 
seems to be mainly semantic, as he himself has 
agreed. I agree with him that we might do well 
to specify the range of application of words 
like ‘science’ more carefully. In the meantime 
we can be careful to avoid making statements 


f 


‘ 
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that hinge on a fairly definite interpretation of 


words known to be vague, without at least ex- g 


plaining some part of the intended interpreta- 
tion. I admit it isn’t always easy. 


Now for Dr, Macnee object 


y 


*F. H. GEORGE 


ee An the j writer of the article in the 
ogue Review to > which the Very Rev. 
“Matthews referred in his talk ‘A Hero 
Modern Judaism’ (THE LISTENER of 
_ January 31) I may be permitted to answer Mrs. 
‘Freda Singer’s query in your edition of 
February 14. 

The account I. gave of ‘Dr. Leo Bacck’s 


fi ficersen edt was his own, During one of 
visits to our house, shortly after he came 
to this country in 1945, my wife and I 
cal tiously enquired about the last days of a 
relative of ours whom he had attended in the 
camp. He answered with great consideration 
and then went on to talk of his own experiences 
 s Phescsicnstadt-—some of them too horrible 


Poon 


a “many Ate and abo: laterally “through society, 
leaving virtually no aspect of national life in 


_ which the military leaders might not be legiti- _ 


mately concerned. No longer was the soldier 
- simply a hero to whom a people turned to lead 
it. to battle; he was a technical adviser whose 
B views had constantly to be given weight in 
__ évery branch of policy—an indispensable expert 
oer b whatever his ‘social background and 
ideological] outlook, even the most suspicious 
Liberal Politician had to trust; while the soldier 
% had to recognise that the politician, whose ideas 
and personality he as often as not joathed, con- 
trolled resources of men, material, and morale 
_ without which he was helpless. ve 
-_- In ‘1914 the civil authorities were at first uni- 
_versally deferent to military expertise. The elder 
_ Moltke had expressed his view that the politician 
‘ 
oa 
; 
as these demands became ever more vast, as the 


should fall silent the moment mobilisation began 
and remain silent until the soldiers had done 
‘ - casualty-lists mounted and the promised victory 
seemed more distant than ever, all the latent 


Europe at first concurred. In France the Cham- 
bers adjourned, leaving the country to the mili- 

tary dictatorship of Joffre, In Germany the civil 

government faded yet further into the back- 


Britain Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet regarded Lord 
Kitchener with uncritical awe. In general, gov- 
_ ernments confined themselves to furnishing the 


Not only were the demands of the soldiers 
beyond all precedent, but the civilians be- 

to suspect that the military experts were as 
7zled as anyone else by the totally new tech- 
problems which they were being called 
0 solve. In Britain and France the civil 


ee eS eaominans: 
which during the last fifty years only 


their work; and with this view the statesmen of © 


ground behind the great General Staff. In — 


resources which the military leaders warited. But _ 


we ast we. asked : ‘And what Hc aected! next 
_ morning?’ he had obviously been far away in 

his thoughts and said only: 
the Russians came ’, 

This is how Dr, Baeck felt and told it. Only 
after the publication of my article I learned 
that several weeks elapsed between the with- 
_ drawal of the nazi guards and the actual arrival 
of the Russians at the camp. It appears that 
after the prolonged emotional strain those two 


events may have fused in Dr. Baeck’s memory. — 


Yours, etc., - 


London, N.W.11 H. I. Bacu 


‘Dona Rosita La Soltera’ 

Sir—I would not question the appropriate- 
ness of Mr. Walker’s cruel review of my pro- 
duction of ‘Dona Rosita La Soltera’. 

There is one point, however, that does 
perplex me. Mr. Walker writes of my reasons 
for casting the play with an Irish cast, begin- 
ning with EE have hardly any Spanish 


(continued from page 335) 


France, after the shambles of the Chemin des - 


Dames in 1917, the civil element emerged su- 
preme under Clemenceau, and in Britain, in the 
civil-military tug of war, victory went to neither 
side. Lord Haig remained an Olympian figure 
whom no Cabinet could ever quite dismiss; but 
he had to submit to ever increasing civil inter- 
ference with the disposition of his resources, 
the appointments of his staff, and his very plans 
of campaign. 

In Britain this conflict remained primarily an 
administrative one, though one hotly embittered 
—as such conflicts usually are—by personalities. 

It was not nourished by the savage continental 


traditions of civil-military mistrust, For over 


_two centuries the supremacy of the civil power 
had been unquestioned, and neither the officers 
of the Navy nor those of the Army constituted 
a separate caste with values distinct from and 
hostile to those of the nation. The purchase 
system for Army officers had at least ensured 
this, that they were drawn from the country 
gentry, they took more pride in their amateur 
status than in their professional ability, and back 
to the country gentry, on retirement, they 
returned. The quarrels between politicians and 
soldiers were straightforward disagreements, with 
few overtones of ideological conflict, about the 
best way to win the war. _ 

Thus, whereas in many continental] countries 
there has often been a profound rift between the 
civil and the military interest, here there 
has only been at most a shallow depression; and 
this, as in the United States, has made it far 
easier to build up a new framework of civil- 
military relationships for the conduct of total 
war. But within this framework the issue be- 
tween soldiers and governments is still not 
settled; it is merely changed, taking now the 


_ form of an inter-departmental argument: how 


far must the pattern of society be shaped by 
military needs? In its simplest form—what 


Proportion of the national income should be — 


spent on the armed forces—this problem has 
always been with us. But today it is immensely 
complicated by the difficulty of deciding what 
form our defences should take: for what type of 
warfare we should prepare, what part should be 


played by each of three hotly competing ser- 


“Next morning © 


any who can tek English without an a 
(Miss Vaz Dias being an exception). But 
awful thought occurs to me that perhaps 
Walker visualises a production i 
English. If not, I don’t see why playing 
play in the Trish dialect is any stranger © 


playing it in standard English. Or does Mr. | 


i Be 


Walker get out of this with his final reference 10 ae 


“a cast at least able to attempt Andalusian | 
acting ’? In’ standard English, in Welsh, Irish, or 
Mummerset, I must very strongly doubt if this 
would come off. To my knowledge this trans- 


ference of a national style of acting to another 


dialect and race riever has yet. That is why in 
Ireland Mr. Walker is quite likely to hear 
Oberon spoken as O’Beron and Shakespeare’s 


play given a performance unlike but none the 


wofse than that given at the Old Vic or Strat- 
ford-on-Avon.—Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.15 FREDERICK BRADNUM 


The address of Mr. Reginald Piggott, whose letter 
asking for specimens of handwriting appeared 
last week, is 10 Finlay Drive, Dennistoun, Glas- 
gow, El. . 


23 ‘The Control. of Military Power—I_ 


vices, and, most difficult of all, what proportion 
of defence expenditure should be allotted to 
immediate needs and what to long-range devel- 
opment and research. Preparation for war, as 
we have seen, is not complete even when * the 
forces have been supplied with their needs. It 
may involve a fundamental reorganisation of 
economic life or the pattern of industrial pro- 


duction. It might involve, if we were to take the — 
threat of thermonuclear war seriously, a large-— 


scale resettlement of population. It does involve 
the retention and exercise by the government of 
powers difficult to reconcile with the English 
tradition of individual] liberty, But it is becom- 
ing ever more obvious that this tradition was 
shaped in days when the problem of defence 
could be given, by an island community, a very 
low priority indeed, It is perhaps salutary to 
remember that in the one particular in which 
this problem could not be ignored without grave 
risk to national security—the manning of the 
Navy—the concept of individual liberty received 
very short shrift, ‘ Safety from externa] danger’, 
wrote Alexander Hamilton, ‘is the most power- 
ful director of national conduct. Even: the 
ardent love of liberty may, after a time, give 
way to its dictates’, One is sometimes tempted 
to wonder how much more of our way of life 
we may be forced to abandon by the require- 
ments of defence in an atomic age. 

If we are to preserve any sense of balance, it 
must be remembered that there is not one 
danger to guard against but two; certainly the 
danger of being defenceless against our enemies, 
but also the danger of becoming what has been 
described as a ‘garrison state’ in which the 
military element has secured, with popular en- 
thusiasm and approval, a preponderant control 
over not only the national economy but over 
the national mind. ‘If you believe the doctors’, 
wrote Lord Salisbury, ‘nothing is wholesome; 
if you believe the theologians, nothing is inno- 
cent; if you believe the soldiers, nothing is safe’. 
The dialectic between freedom and security is 
still with us. It lies at the basis of all political 
society, however often it may change its form; 
and the problems which it raises, both for 
soldiers and for governments, are likely to 
perplex us until society itself is dissolved. 

—Third Programme 
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HE eighth edition of ‘ The Young eonicmpanne > is on view 
ae at the R.B.A. Gallery, Suffolk Street, until March 2. There are 
—- over four hundred works and fifty art schools have contributed 
to an excellent exhibition, the Royal College of Art and the 
Slade sending slightly over half. Hanging counts for a lot in a show of 
_ this kind and above all in this gallery; it has been done Bites with great. 
i understanding and effect. 
a ‘Students face the problem of fashion in an extreme form. Inside art 
schools four years is a generation and the tempo of rebellion is as fast’ 
as that. It is noticeable that at the present exhibition there is only one 


---_—_— work wholeheartedly attached to the style that has been called Social 
a Realist, Susanna Bott’s 
'- |. ‘My Sister’, and there 
is hardly a trace of the 
aa influence of the Realists 
mo who dominated the 
“4g Young Contemporaries a 
____ few years back. The fact 
____ is that the buffeting that 
ee the student gets from the 
+ stream of fashion prob- 
____ ably serves him in rather 
_-—s the:~«ssame =way as the 
_--—~—-_— teaching he receives. It 
— gives him some sort of 
_——s common ground with his 
-_—~- contemporaries and, kill 
fee §6r._« cure, it gives him a 
context _ within which to 
fl find his own level. 
a: Talent will out, no mat- 
a i ter what the manner of 
_-__ the day; what is really 
.. interesting is the quality 
_—-—s ofan artist’s develop- 
‘ment. Worth-while de- 
= velopment eh ee only Figures ona Beach: , by Wendy Yeo: from ‘ The Young Contemporaries’ 
___ out of sustained pictorial 
thinking. The point that 
____ I want to make is that certain manners are conducive to this, others 


are not. 

_ QOne’s first impression at this exhibition is that the students have gone 
modern American, but once one has swallowed the conspicuous abstracts 
by Robyn Denny and Ralph Smith, which deserve the wide notice they 
have received for their efficiency and charm, one realises that this is 
to give too specific a name to a general tendency. Among the majority 
of the better pictures here there is little formal drawing. Few are ready 
to nail down their image in terms of defined shapes. They give loose 


paint. The qualities that are at a premium are sensitivity, allusiveness, 
a sort of exquisite and ambiguous roughness of touch, and these ate 
present in a high degree in Wendy Yeo’s ‘ Figures on a Beach’, Sarah 
Jarvis’ ‘ Cornish Landscape’, Valerie. Fabian’s 
Baxter’s ‘Project’, Carolyn Stafford’s landscapes, and Charlotte 
Jennings’ brittle and perfect ‘Window I’, as well as in the work of 
Smith, Denny, and Margaret Evans. One cannot fail to admire the eye 
and the modesty that have produced these pictures; yet I think that 
there is safety in their modesty. Most of them face a practical dilemma 
similar to that which Wilson Steer must have been aware of (but did 
not face) in his water colours. The fact is that almost any undeveloped 
sequence of clear colours looks distinguished in itself and it only runs 


are explicit. Or, as long as there are no signs of serious decisions, there 
__ can be no danger of those decisions looking commonplace. 


on the table. These are the ones that I turned to most often: Reg 


- By ANDREW FORGE 


Gallery, Suffolk Street 


flickering impressions of it or they find it in the manipulation of their = 


‘ Still Life’, Laurence © 


o>, the risk of looking commonplace when the decisions that have made it 


There are very few tough pictures here in which the cards are square 


Norris’ ‘Still Life’. Bridget Riley’s ‘ Negress A two pictures by 
Rosemary Phipps, and the rhythmical and unrelenting abstracts 
by Mike Elliott that dominate like artillery the end wall of Gallery 
Three. 


Leon Kossoff is a very serious s-young painter ake is having his first . 


one-man exhibition at the Beaux Art Gallery. His vision and method 


are closely related to that of Frank Auerbach, who is the subject of 
several portraits here. Kossoff works towards a massive simplicity of 


drawing and as he works he builds up a relief of paint so generous that 


its changes of colour become subsidiary to the piles and furrows of its — 


surface. Lhe obsessive physical aspects of painting could not be made 
more explicit—as when 


_up cement one involun- 
 tarily tries to join in, 


to help to make an image 
as well. I cannot say that 
I like being drawn on 
like this but the picture 


Panl’sit Fis obviously. 
very good. 

At the Arts Council’s 
Gallery in St. James’s 
‘Square there is an ex- 
hibition of Indian paint- 
ing from the collection 

of Sri Gopi Krishna 
‘ Kanoria of Calcutta, The 
- catalogue prepared by 
Mr. W. G. Archer of the 
_Indian Department of 
the Victoria and Albert 
Museum is of the 
greatest interest and in- 
dispensable for the lay- 
man. The majority of the works are from regions in north-west India 
which-were hostile to Mughal influence. Compared with the more 
familiar Mughal and Kangra styles many of these pictures appear 
crude and. uninventive, but, as Mr. Archer says, they can be seen to 
express more clearly than Kangra painting ‘a vital Hindu quality; 
to be not only powerful works of art but robustly national in spirit’. 


exhibition at the R.B.A. 


Few illustrate the everyday scene; their main purpose is to illustrate 


traditional texts and poems and all resources are turned to this end. 
Everything plays its part as a symbol so that to those who can read 


watching a man knocking - 


2 


one’s fingers tingle, one | 
salivates. The difference 
is that here one is trying 


called ‘ Building Site, St. 


the language each work simultaneously illustrates a situation and gives . 


a poetic commentary upon it. 

Despite one’s ignorance of what it is all really about this sense of a 
closed and completely lucid pictorial language is extremely exciting. 
Krishna is rowed across stormy water towards his mistress Radha. His 


boat ‘and the ‘pillow that awaits him are red. Red is for desire. Radha 


is distressed by Krishna’s absence. The waves are her distress and also 
the reason for it. Somewhere antelopes pair, standing for the lovers. 
(A picture from this exhibition appears upon the ‘cover of ‘THE 
LISTENER this week.) 


Is it merely one’s nostalgia for complete communication that makes 


this sort of thing so fascinating? If one knew all that it meant and — 


could read it like a telegram, how would it look then? At what point 
would one’s eye begin to make judgements that had nothing to do with 


the message, and would such judgements have any application to — 


Japanese prints, for instance, or Burgundian illuminations? One cannot — 


escape these atropine nor answer them cane by a dogma. F 


tener’: Ss Book Chronicle 


The Life es Richard Stafford Crip 
_ By Colin Cooke. 
_ Hodder and Stoughton. 30s. 


STAFFORD CRIPPS was up most mornings and at 


by half-past four. When he was a Minister 
-a day’s work before going to his office. 
was disconcerting to his political subordi- 


1 ites and civil servants. The Minister was always 
day ahead of them. His mind worked sO. 
quickly that it was quite impossible to catch. 


him up, or indeed catch him out. His lucid ~ 

: n cleaved through facts, finding its way to 

heart of any problem, however complicated, 

matter of hours. When he appeared for the 

srs in the Gresford Colliery disaster enquiry 

an appearance made without fee—he very 

| knew as much as any mines official, and 

e than most, about the working of a pit. 
was the same in every other field. 

Hard work and brilliance were one side of his 

acter. If that were all, he might not have 

remarkable. Others, * particularly lawyers, 

ve had a pertinacious capacity for absorbing | 

and digesting facts without in the end being © 


more than dull and uncreative. But Sir Stafford 


Cripps had some extra qualities which made 
him into one of the great men of the last twenty 
years. Perhaps the chief of them was com- 
passion. He truly loved his fellow human beings. 
Often thought of as remote from ordinary 


“This book may ae to oat the inaccurate 
. impression that Sir Stafford was a dry and con- 
_scientious man without human foibles. It con- 
tains the material for a rounded biography—but 
no more than that. 


wd 


Deissicophs and Imagination | 

_ By John McCormick. Longmans. 25s. 
‘No literary territory is more tempting, more 
dangerous or more profitable to the exploring 
critic than that of modern fiction. It offers him 
a thousand significant trends, a thousand ways 
of proving his points, and just as many final 
_ conclusions to draw. The modern novel, in fact, 
“is anything. It has even been pronounced dead— 
if only by people whose ideals tend to date back 
to Queen Anne, of mortuary memory. Mr. 
‘McCormick, in this ‘Interpretation of the 
Recent English and American Novel’, at least 
proves convincingly and throughout that his 
subject is very much alive. As for the rest of 
his programme, it informs a bright and pugna- 
cious book, but in itself cannot claim much in 
the way of originality. 

As the reader may guess “from the title, Mr. 
McCormick sees fiction today as the necessary, 
vital response of the human imagination to the 
catastrophes and social transformations of our 
_ time. It follows all too easily from this that the 
‘novel has a task to perform, and that the writer 


“people, he felt deeply for them and was quite — has very emphatic (if not so definite) expecta- 


able to comprehend that trials which he would — 
have easily shrugged off were of real consequence 
‘to the less fortunate. It was this compassion and 


hatred of. injustice that took him into the 
‘Labour Party. Added to it was a fire and enthu- 
-siasm for causes. At home with facts and figures. 
and tedious clauses of boring Acts of Parliament, 
he was an idealist. As an idealist he believed 
that the Labour Party would raise the status of 
all men and give them the opportunity to flower 


‘into fuller personality. As an idealist he worked 


‘for all sorts of movements designed to strengthen 
Christianity. 
Sometimes his enthusiasm made him seem a 


‘little naive. He did not always clothe his deeper ; 


i thoughts with poetic symbolism. But because he 
had a flaming belief in non-material factors, 
which to him were more important than the 
individual, he had a magnetic attraction for 
youth. He never lost the optimistic hopes of a 
better world which are peculiarly the property 
of the young: he remained young himself. His 
spirit and his noble concepts of what mankind 


could and should be came untarnished through - 


the toil and dirt of the courts and politics. That 
is why there was always a group of young men 
anxious to be near him and follow his lead. It 
cos accounted for the huge reputation for in- 
tegrity that he had in the country. 

c Only Sir Stafford Cripps could have success- 
fully presented uncompromisingly severe econo- 
‘mic measures to the country in the immediate 
t-war period. It was his towering faith in the 
htness of his belt-tightening policies that 
won conviction for them despite the sneers of 
‘austerity Cripps’. It was his moral leadership 
those critical days, when the natural impulse 
-a spate of squandermania as a reaction 
gee geese of the. wat, pe saved 


ul (ey lt, Apseheaeer glee le All 

ails of his life are carefully plotted. There 
-exac record of his various 
there is not enough humanity. 


tions of what this should be. In fact Mr. 
McCormick’s criticism, like much else in the 
same kind on both sides of the Atlantic, and 


‘whether from choice or convention, or both,’ 


-follows what can only be called a party line. 
Now while criticism has a right to be partial, 

prejudiced and passionate, the party lines pur- 
Asued by most critics in their approach to fiction 
-are based, like Soviet criticism of all the arts, 


on arbitrary moral considerations, on demands 


which are as vague as they are restrictive and 
obscurantist. 

Mr. McCormick knows exactly what a ‘novel 
should be and do. It ought to be ‘rooted’ in 
society, it ought to present a true, a ‘ cognitive’ 
picture—a revaluation or condemnation—of the 
social values of the world the writer lives in; and 
so on. How far, one wonders, does all this apply 
to Moby Dick, Adolphe, or Robinson Crusoe? 

The trouble with such criteria is that the critic 
‘cannot abandon them in the face of sheer good 
writing; he has to foist them on to it, or ignore 
it. Worse, they lead him into accepting anything 
—a facade of competence, a show of concern— 
which will at least seem to satisfy them. 

Inevitably, thus blinkered, Mr. McCormick 
makes eagerly for some of the usual bundles of 


'—hay. Malraux, that earnest caterer to strictly 
* contemporary values, that arch-purveyor of the 


intellectually intense, is hailed as the novelist of 
the century—very much, one supposes, as Les 
Misérables was hailed in its time, and after, as 
the human epic of its day. In fact, like many 
critics with a similar programme, Mr. 
McCormick has a fatal tendency to mistake 
serious intentions for serious achievement. And 
past some of the Jatter he runs at a rapid canter. 
From Minnesota himself, he has no use for the 
‘American writers of the. South, who are oddly 


dismissed as a bunch of ‘ American: Firbanks ’. 


Other prejudices must be operating in his 
attacks on D. H. Lawrence, whose ‘ conscious- 
ness of actuality’ he tells us ‘ was slight’. 

‘His incursions into what might be called the 
‘modern English china shop of fiction are 


welcome aes Not an ornament is left intact. 
He is shrewd, too, on the twin bugbears of 
Dickens and public school conditioning which | 
haunt all modern English comic writing. In fact _ 
the best service his book can do us over here 
is in showing how dwindled, repetitive and insu- 


lated the English creative mind has become— © : 


and not in fiction alone. On the other side, he 
seems to find convincing roots for some ten- 
dencies of the American novel in the mystic 
Primitivism of Thoreau and Emerson. His 
explorations of the vaster fictions—Wolfe, Dos” 
Passos—are sometimes illuminating, sometimes 
reminiscent of catching fireflies in a swamp. But 
in the end, while his book may be useful as a 
guide—in spite of bearing a banner with such 
an obvious device—it is more important as a 
warning, an evidence that, whatever the state of. 
the modern novel may be, the critical literature 
on the subject is still very much in the adolescent 
stage. 


Marie Antoinette. By André Castelot. 
Vallentine Mitchell. 25s. 

Queen Marie Antoinette has become so legendary 

a figure in history, her frivolities and extrava- 

gances have entered so much into popular 

mythology, that it has come to be difficult for 


even the serious biographer to penetrate the 
~nimbus of scandals and hatreds that surrounds 


her. She is remembered either as the ‘ Austrian 


woman’ and ‘ Madame Deficit’, 


scaffold. Her latest biographer, M. Castelot, has 
succeeded to a remarkable and commendable 
degree in freeing himself from both mythology 
and sentimentality. Stepping delicately between 
frank admissions of her undoubted foibles and 
frailties, and a sensitive grasp of the violent 


historical forces that swept her to destruction ~ 


along with the whole fabric of the ancien régime 
in France, he has contrived to tell her life story 
in realistic and moving terme 

This result he has achieved by a systematic 
sifting of well-nigh all the massive documentary 
sources (some of them still unpublished and 
some of these previously unused), and by com- 
piling from them descriptive details, 
snatches of dialogue, and revealing traits of 
character. He is inclined to discount the direct 
influence upon her of the Austrian court, save 
in a few specific instances, and to find the key 
to her conduct more in~ her own vigorous 
personality and in her reactions to the 
stultifying ritual of Versailles and the defects 
(physiological as well as psychological) of Louis 


XVI. Her mother, Marie Theresa of Austria, - 


could remonstrate and scold in vain: she took 
Austrian advice only when she was herself con- 
vinced that it was in the interests of France, 
and of her husband and her family, as she 
understood them. This did not, however, 
prevent her engaging in double-dealing after 
Varennes, or urging Louis to retract his under- 
takings as a constitutional monarch. As the 
author shrewdly observes, ‘ Like most rulers of 
the time, Marie Antoinette had no feeling of 
“ patriotism ” . In their eyes all sovereigns 


_ formed one Jarge family and it was not betray- 


ing the nation to want to correct it when it was 
unfaithful ’. She personified, even more than her 
weak-willed husband, the great conflict between 
dynasticism and nationalism, the old order and 
the new. For that reason her last years (and she 
was still only thirty-seven when she died) had a 
remorseless fatalism about. them. After Varennes 
the Revolution took from her her throne, her 


: I or as the milk- 
maid of the Trianon and the tragic figure on the 


vivid. 
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REBECCA. 


WEST’S 


The Fountain 
Overflows 


‘A great novel... A beautiful, 
copious book of great com- 
pelling force.” John Connelly 
(Evening News) 


~MARGARET 


KENNEDY 
The Heroes of Clone 


‘Witty and highly entertaining’, 
MICHAEL SWAN _ (Sunday 
Times). ‘Miss Kennedy looses off 
her arrows as a gay and enjoyable 


matter of course. —The Times ~ 


15s. 


BERNARD 
MOORE 


The Second Lesson 


SEVEN YEARS AT 
THE UNITED NATIONS - 


‘A most refreshing account of a 
responsible job well done.’— 
Glasgow Herald. 
shrewd and witty.’ 
BAIN (Tribune) 


BRUCE 
Zils: 


PAUL 
HORGAN 


The Centuries 


of Santa Fe 


‘Mr. Horgan has very pleasantly 
illuminated a fascinating corner 


-of history.—The Times. ‘In this 


great sweeping story, he takes us 
from the days of the City’s found- 
ation up to 1848,’—The Sphere 21s 


DAVID 
DAICHES 
Two Worlds 


AN EDINBURGH 
JEWISH CHILDHOOD 


‘Will give pleasure to many 
readers, RICHARD CHURCH 
(Bookman) ‘Engrossing . . . The 
merit of the book lies in it’s 
candour and frankness. ’_ Sheffield 
Telegraph 


HAROLD 
ELVIN 


The Ride to 
_ Chandigarh 


A fascinating account of a 


bicycle tour across India— 
through places seldom seen or 
written about by more orthodox 
travellers. 25s. 


- *® MACMILLAN. 


16s. 


‘Admirably ‘ 


15s. : 
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GREATEST 
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By BRUCE ALLSOPP, author of ART AND THE NATURE OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE, A GENERAL HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE and DECORATION 
AND FURNITURE, Vols. 1 and 2. he 

_ Traces the evolution: of the idea of style and analyses the dangers of 
introducing literary standards into painting, sculpture and architectsres 
18j- net. 
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. Join the 


QUALITY BOOK CLUB! 
Members buy best-selling 
Books (published at 10/6, 
12/6, and more) for ONLY 
4|-. Ww rite today for details. 


| 19-125 * 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) 
Open 9-6 (Thurs. 9-7) 


Two minutes from Tottenham - 
Court Road Station 


DNQORNSGEVORRUOGELA 


History of the Second World War 


Defence of 
the United Kingdom 


BY BASIL COLLIER 


era NE TO URNT EIT OT ST UT 


The strategy of the defence of the home country from — 
the nineteen-twenties, when the possibilities of 
another war seemed remote, to the war itself and the 
changing tasks and perils with which the defenders 
were faced throughout its course. Approaching the 
subject from an inter-service aspect the author includes 
comprehensive accounts of a series of major actions 
in which the air arm was inevitably predominant. 


50s. (post 1s. 6d.) 
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HOWTOWRITE., |THE MOST = CONSULT THE 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS: 
FUND 


Each month, THE WRITER publishes 
new helpful articles specially designed 
_to achieve one aim—to enable you to 
increase your income by writing. 
Benefit, then, from the knowledge and 

experience of experts in every field of — 
saleable writing. Increase your income 
by learning how to write effectively 
; .. for magazines and newspapers, for 
book publishers, for radio and T.V. 
Send now for free folder, 


FREE “What's In It for You!” 


THE WRITER, 124, NEW 
BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Write after reading The Writer— 


. AND SELL! 


ART COURSE 
of its kind! 


The Press Art 
School teachesArt 
by Post. Work by 
its pupils appears , 
in every illustrat- 
ed journalofnote. 
Pupils exhibit regularly in the Academy 
nd leading exhibitions. 
FAMOUS ARTISTS TEACH YOU BY POST 
The teaching is a sheer joy, easy and inexpen- 
sive. There are Courses for Beginners and 
Advanced Students in Illustration, Commer- 
cial Art, Water Colour Cartooning, etc. You 
are shown how to produce the Art which, 
PAYS by leading Artists in their respective 
fields. Write for free illustrated Prospectus 
describing Courses in ae Percy Ve 
Bradshaw, Principal. ; 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. | 
(Dept. T.L.29) Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, $.E.23 


RS 


| iced Office as 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
London Offices 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3 ‘ 
a! "7 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 


reo of the woman a 


book i is “excellently ee by Denise — 


and for all its careful scholarship and 
a \dicious balance of judgement it has the 
‘re: readability and grip of a good novel. It deserves 


\ same poe that it is likely to attract. 


Lord ee and Nipievinn Panta tions 


e By W. D. Jones. Blackwell. 37s. 6d. 
commentators have lately been reminding 


of the influence of the Cecil and Cavendish — 


families over the fortunes of the Conservative 
Party. Whether these rather subtle matters are 
ite so decisive as our innocent columnists 
nes imagine is an open question, but 
forically such influences fade when they are 
contrasted with the paramount sway on party 
Politics of the Derby family, which lasted 
unbroken from 1840 down to the lamented death 
of Mr. Oliver Stanley in 1950. The fourteenth 
lord, the subject of this biography, was Prime 
Minister and controller of the party from the 
departure of Peel down to the establishment of 


Disraeli, the fifteenth and sixteenth lords were 
prominent Cabinet Ministers while the great, — 


popular seventeenth lord has been appraised at 
his full significance by the keen and perceptive 
eye of Lord Beaverbrook in Men and Power. 


Yet history has perhaps scarcely given this family — 


their due—possibly because they have tradition- 
ally disliked newspaper men, and anything which 
might seem to verge on * puffing ’. 

Mr. Jones, in this study of the fourteenth 
Lord Derby, gives much evidence to show 
Derby’s dislike for the political press and its 
indiscretions, though Mr. Jones will not carry 
English readers with him in his suggestion that 
Derby disliked newspapers because he thought 
it presumption that they should dare to com- 
ment on men of his social standing. Mr. Jones 
refers in a footnote to the occasion when Delane 
of The Times, privately informed of the 
Cabinet’s plans at the beginning of the Crimean 
War, published their ultimatum to the Tsar 
who first learned by these means of what was 
afoot. The author would have done well to 
remind his readers of what Derby actually said 
in debate: ‘ How is it possible that any honour- 
able man, editing a public paper of such circula- 
tion as The Times, can reconcile to his con- 
science the act of having made public that which 
he must have known was intended to be a 
Cabinet secret?” He disliked the newspapers on 
public grounds, and it is needless to search for 
Personal ones, 

- The neglect of Derby by historians has been 
extraordinary. While it is true that he was only 
Prime Minister for two short and rather un- 
successful Periods, he was in debate, in party 
leadership and in private character ‘an irresist- 
ible man’. The phrase is from his obituary in 
The Times, hae Mr. Jones would seem to have 
Although students of the nine- 
teenth Cetin? will be properly grateful for this 
00 < because it is very evenly and impartially 
yne with the result that we now have an 
admirable picture of Derby’s political life, it falls 
short of the highest standards. Mr. Jones 

- unreasonably assure ‘us that his book would 


would — 


t glish political 
] and it could be werted that. shsotey 
piled with much industry the resulting books — 


not always written with understanding. To 
: a random example from the book under 
notice: Lord Malmesbury, who.was a close 
iend and political ally of Derby, has recorded 
-a shooting-day at Knowsley with his leader. Mr. 
Jones draws on this passage and describes the 
two statesmen as ‘ loving the hunt’. (They were 
not hunting.) In the next sentence he tells us 
that Derby ‘ instilled spirit into the game ’. (They 
were playing no game.) He leaves out the whole 
point of the anecdote, which is Malmesbury’ s 
explanation that Derby was a _ pre-eminent 
sportsman because of his power of completely 
concentrating on what he was doing. The same 
remarkable powers of concentration enabled him 
to go indoors from the shoot, and in his im- 
-peccable handwriting, without an erasure, write 
a letter or memorandum on some outstanding 
issue of the day. His prowess of mind was 
remarkable. This book might well have been 


enlivened by examples of the speeches of the 


Rupert of Debate delivered in the House of 
Lords, with a bunch of Whig lords cowering 
before him wondering how they could answer 
the sudden darts and sallies of this brilliant man, 
his mind playing with all the force of a torrential 
put sparkling stream. 


ert History of Russian Music. By Richard 


Anthony Leonard. Jarrolds. 30s. 
A reliable and up-to-date history of Russian 
music in English is sorely needed; it is the more 
“regrettable, therefore, that Mr. Leonard’s book 
is neither reliable nor up to date, ‘Up to date’ 
it is in one sense, in that it covers Soviet music 


_right up to the period of the ‘thaw’, but it is — 


‘badly out of date in scholarship—if that is not 
. too pretentious a word to apply to Mr. Leonard’s 
methods. No one nowadays would begin a serious 
history of Russian music with two perfunctory 
chapters on the centuries before Glinka. Mr. 
Leonard’s chapters are not only perfunctory; 
they abound in imaccuracies. He thinks the 
troubadours were ‘minstrels’; he speaks of 
Sings piel being ‘ on view in the German theatres’ 
in the 1670s. No serious historian any longer 
believes that the work which Mr. Leonard calls 
“The Wizard Miller’ is by Fomin. And Cavos’ 
“Rusalka of the Dnieper’ is certainly not ‘ based 


on a Russian folk tale’; it is based on a popular . 


Viennese Singspiel, Kauer’s ‘ Donauweibchen’ 
—and Mr. Leonard gets all the other facts about 
‘it wrong into the bargain. He makes no mention 
of Alabiev and the song-composers, or of early 
Dineteenth-century Russian instrumental music. 
When he reaches Glinka and the other familiar 

~ composers, he is on firmer ground, though mis- 
spellings—as distinct from merely questionable 
transliterations—abound and more than one poor 
gentleman gets bisected in the text and two 
- entries in the index (e.g., ‘ Khukovsky ’— 7—* Zhu- 
kovsky ’ and ‘ Sverev, Nicolai ’— * Zverev, N.S.’). 
‘But the author now has a copious literature in 
English to draw on—it is all too clear that he is 
unable to go to Russian sources, nor does he 
seem to know the important French literature on 
‘the subject—and he draws on it, on the whole, 
very reliably. Yet here, too, he gives us not so 
much ‘history’ as a series of biographical and 
‘critical studies of the individual composers— 
such as already exist in plenty. Of fresh thinking 
there is no more trace than of fresh facts. We 
are told; for instance, that ‘a study of Rubin- 
stein’s voluminous compositions is now only de- 
Senet but there is no evidence that Mr. 
mard has ever attempted to make it, has so 
‘much as opened a score of Rubinstein’s; the 
_ historian of Russian music should at least be able 
#0 tell us something about ‘ The Demon ’. Instead 


a 


yver these eine of stale, wa 
up critichgne the brightly coloured custard of a 
prose-stylé which at its best is lively and readabl 
American journalism but is always liab 
congeal into lumps of bad grammar or 
malapropism. ‘Elegance is everywhere” 
Stravinsky’s ‘Rake’s Progress’: ‘in its per 


craftsmanship, its mannered style Sie: Ite total 
allegiance with the finest traditions of Western 
art, Poesy, music, and the drama’. Zverev’s 


.teaching method aimed at developing Pianists 


with ‘powers of memorising that approached — 


the metaphysical ”. 

The most useful part of the book is the survey 
of Soviet production, which many readers will 
be glad to have. It is fair and, so far as one can 
check, accurate, though it is written without the 
intimate knowledge shown in another American 


book, Andrey Olkhovsky’s Music under the 


Soviets—swhiche incidentally, is missing ae 
Mr. Leonard’s bibliography. 


Uncertainties and Other Poems 
By John Press. Oxford. 10s. 6d. 
Rhyme and Reason . 
Poems by H. S. Mackintosh. 
Hart-Davis. 10s. 6d. 
A Case of Samples 
Poems 1946-1956. By Kingsley Amis. 
Gollanez. 15s. 


-Three books of mildly, varyingly pleasurable 
_verse. In Mr. Press’ Uncertainties (typical con- 


temporary title: compare Mr. Amis’ last novel) 
despite the neo-Empsonian opening poem with 
its now familiar premise: 

There are some words a poet fears to write: 

The purity of language is defiled, ; 
The meanings have turned traitor in the night. 
(might it not be a bad clerk who blames his 
treason on his tools?) there are older affinities. 
A conversation-piece like “Rochester ’ has echoes 
of Browning, and the attitude to the reader 


-throughout is one of grave courteous clarity. 


Perhaps the most striking and positive poem in 


‘Isolation’: it is the poet’s own best answer to 
the implications of his first poem: ; 

Yet every trembling heart has known the chill 

Constricting fears that paralyse the will 

And still the voice that, struggling to be heard, 

Would teach the syllable to find the Word. 

Mr. Mackintosh has not much in common 
with Mr. Press except a respect for craftsman- 
ship. He is a skilful writer in the Belloc-Chester- 
ton tradition (fondness for food, drink, and life’s 


‘other pleasures), combining, like those writers 


and like few since them, an unflagging and 
forthright wit with a romantically serious respect 
for, and indeed love of, words. A robust voice 
such as his may be welcome to those who have 
grown tired of poetry always drawing in its 
horns. He fails, perhaps, only as a parodist of 
other poets: but then parodists are rarely worth 
listening to in their own voice, as Mr. Mackin- 
tosh, master of ballade and villanelle (it is in- 
teresting to compare his use of the villanelle with 
that of the neo-academic writers) most certainly 
and agreeably is. 

Mr. Amis links these two worlds of verse, the 


new and the old, moving easy in each—a little 


too easy, perhaps. At his best, one admires in 

him a deft and often delightful slickness, as in 

the effective ‘They Only Move’ (in which he 

successfully challenges Mr. Mackintosh on his 

own ground) and ‘A Song of Experience’: 

And so he knew, where we can only fumble, 

Wildly in daydreams, vulgarly in art; 

'. Miles past the point where all delusions crumble 
He found the female and the human heart. 


~ a collection notable for its taste and strictness is _ 
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PAs his worst he is the good-time Charlie SF imse 
w 


a dirty story (one of his own titles) and offering 
clever comments, from his own rather peculiar 


\ Ce 


standpoint, on Heese (Beowulf, The English 


ho suffer from night starvation, delighting in © Novel 1740-1820) and life—potted lectures. His, 
blend of tongue-in-the-cheek crudity and direct- 


ness with an extreme subtlety and ‘cleverness 


New Novels 


pr 
results: but he has at all times an ae erring © 
way of fixing * our own nasty defeats, nastier 
victories ’. 


The Mandarins. By Simone de Beauvoir. Collins. 18s. 
The Fall. By Albert Camus. Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 


Banns of Marriage. By Tom Ingram. Constable. 15s. 
The Master. By T. H. White. Cape. 15s. 


nise what has made Simone de Beauvoir’s 
The Mandarins one of the most import- 
ant European novels since the war, It shows 
none of the obvious qualities we group with 
greatness. No winds of power blow through its 
lucid pages. No prophetic accent transfigures 
narrative into vision, No golden formality, as of 
Jane Austen or James, marshals the characters 
in patterns inevitable as destiny; nor have the 
characters themselves, commonplace and un- 
heroic, any superhuman stature of fatality. In 
fact, an earthbound book, narrowly preoccupied 
with five umrepresentative people living in a 
single quarter of Paris. Its prose, in French no 
less than in translation, is merest prose, utili- 
tarian and matter-of-fact. Genius, one feels, 
should express itself in creating extra dimen- 
sions. The Mandarins has none. 
Simone de Beauvoir achieved fame as a acer, 


| nie what readers may take time to recog- 


~ second only to Sartre, of French Existentialism’s 


humanist wing. That is to say, she believes in 
a world without extra dimensions. The first 
premise of Existentialism is that life has no 
demonstrable purpose of its own. Men may 
clothe it in meaning’ and value—men must. 
But Earth stays stubbornly the same size: 
a cooling planet, on which human organisms 
survive on the same conditions as other animals. 
Not that this abates a jot the value of values. 
But discussion of them and their creation— 
which is the theme of The Mandarins—must 
be set against the background of that stonily 


indifferent universe. Now to evoke such a- 


world in a novel sets curious problems, The 
author must exercise his divinity like a burglar, 
careful to leave no supernatural finger-prints 
behind. The characters themselves must appear 
responsible for all design and significance; they 
must make the choices, and, if there is a moral, 
they must discover it. Vision, in short, is their 
job; the author’s duty is sight. Simone de 
Beauvoir has short-cut the problem by 
reducing invention to a minimum. The greater 
part of The Mandarins deals with recognisable 
incidents from the author’s personal experience. 
Much of it is less a novel with a key than a 
history, with pseudonyms, of the ferment and 
disillusion of intellectual and political life on the 
Left Bank from the Liberation up to 1948. 

It is not hard to detect, in the fortunes of 
the small party of Resistance comrades who 
celebrate at the opening of the book the first 
Christmas of freedom, parallels with the history 
of Paul Bourdet’s Combat group, from the 
great period of Camus’ editorship to his 
famous breach with Sartre. Henri Perron, the 
brilliant young editor of J’Espoir, lends his 
paper as organ to an independent Socialist 
alliance headed by his old friend Paul Dubreuilh, 
a philosopher. They quarrel over publishing 
stories of Soviet forced-labour camps (Why, 
asks Dubreuilh, do Figaro’s work for them?), 
only to draw together again when, hope of pre- 
serving the unity and spirit of the Resistance Left 
shattered by the pressures of Cold War, they 
find themselves sharing a common wilderness. 

Behind their story runs a newsreel of the 


period—collaboration trials, Lend-Lease, the 
Gaullist fiasco, the Bomb—and two love affairs: 
Henri’s with the ageing singer, Paula, and that 
of Anne, Dubreuilh’s wife, with an American 
novelist. The latter provides a back-view, as it 
were, of the main plot, 


theme. Simone de Beauvoir lets her mandarins 
use the issue of collaboration with the Com- 
munists as text for discussing the whole re- 
lationship, or lack of one, between the actual 
needs. of the masses of mankind and the 
values they, the unacknowledged legislators, 


foster and guard. While Anne learns painfully - 
the irrelevance of love to the real business of © 


living, her husband and Henri realise with 
bitterness that, in a world of Dachaus. and Hiro- 
shimas, where races still are starving and 
subjugated, the things to which they have 
committed their lives—art, conscience, the very 


pursuit of truth—are luxuries severing them» 


from the vast majority, As we explore the 


bright, locked little realm of The Mandarins, 


with growing respect and pity for the absurd 
nobility of its defenders, an extra dimension of 
a kind does in fact build itself for us in their 
thoughts: and speech. It is the continent of 
suffering on which they hold their tiny, elegant 
beach-head of privilege—the world of the 
twentieth century itself. When last did a novel 
capture that? Simone de Beauvoir has not only 
written one of the most distinguished novels of 
our time. She has written the first serious novel 
about it. 

Above all, the Mandarins of the Left Bank 
compel respect by the merciless, obsessive 
brilliance with which they force themselves 
toward  sself-comprehension. Albert Camus 
appears this month not only as a character, but 
as author of a breath-taking little exercise in 
ego-dissection. The Fall, brief as The Mandarins 
is bulky, has the miniature perfection, and the 
form, of a conch-shell, spiralling inward 
tightly and more tightly on itself. By such a 
course it ventures to the interior of its speaker, 
Jean-Baptiste Clamence, a derelict Parisian 
lawyer, now haunting the dockside bars of 
Amsterdam claiming the profession of ‘ judge- 
penitent’. He comes, he declares, as prophet 
of a new evangel: that with their fall into self- 
consciousness, men have become twin-natured, 
both sinners and judges. They may be saved 
only when they can justify and forgive them- 
selves. He will show the way; and through the 
neon fog of the Dutch night he wanders, in 
circles of self-accusation and confession, an 
Ancient Mariner in search of a wedding-guest. 

His albatross was a young girl who leaped 
from a bridge into the Seine one night years 
before when he was passing. He hurried on 
without attempting to save her, and from that 
day his life has been the double one he des- 
cribes. He had been generous, benevolent; 
suddenly _self-consciousness accused him of 
enjoying the sense of ‘superiority, and freedom 
from obligation, generosity gave him. Now he 
confesses that hypocrisy; but self-consciousness 
swoops to accuse him of pleasure in confession, 


lending completer_ 
objectivity and also a comment on its major 


flamboyant, baroque people whose rediscovery 


revealed, but it obviously commands cre f 


and the perverse eminence it brings. Irony turns 
upon irony, accelerating, until in the last pages, — 
with miraculous construction, each sentence — 
turns the screw one twist more tightly. Even at 


_ the end, we have not exhausted the ambiguities. 


Why has M. Camus put his own doctrines into 
the mouth of a mad, dishonest old man? He 


used to have profounder things to say than 


‘Hypocrite lecteur ...’ Still, a tour-de-force. — 

- Tom Ingram’s first novel is another, which 
has been insufficiently praised. Banns of Mar-— 
riage does a small thing but does it flawlessly. 
Yet is it such a small thing, to bring to life, 


for the first time I can think of in a novel, real 


Victorians? Not the pious, sentimental and 
complacent burghers of legend, but. the actual — 


Virginia Woolf predicted: sceptical, insatiably — 
curious, the avid children of the second great — 
age of science. In Mr. Ingram’s placid corner 


_ of Somerset in the eighteen-forties, the Baconian 
_ principle has run mad. The squire collects Rail- — 


wayana; his spinster sister-in-law. collects exotic 
recipes, for buffalo steak and Indian preserves; - 


- someone is compiling the definitive work on the — 


Botany of the Old Testament; the vicar collects — 
practical jokes, These are the people, surely, who — 
read Peacock, the real Victorians. . 

The plot is a much ado about two engage- 
ments, the real story something a good deal 
subtler. Young Willie Wordsworth, new 
master of his father’s acres, needs a wife, and — 
scents something subversive and exciting in 
Claire. Lock, the girl he met on his Grand 
Tour. She gets life by some directer source 
than he: walking through the new railway — 
tunnel (the navvies have just receded, and the 
villages are full of babies), she panics at the 
approach of a train, as if she could genuinely 
imagine disaster. The secret is, she knows they 
are Victorians. With her help, Willie manages 
to escape his role in history, the closing shades 
of squiredom and landscape-gardening, long — 
enough for them to fall in love in the Clifton 
camera-obscura. One realises what Mr. Ingram ~ 
is after, and what gulfs he has bridged to — 
achieve it, when, with a modest flourish, he © 
whips away a nightshirt, disclosing a a 
young Victorian, and nothing goes smash. His — 
knowledge and skill are clearly both enormous. 4 
A piece for collectors. 

I don’t know why this country should have 
brought the children’ s-book-for-adults to such — 
a fine art, and I’m not sure I want to. However, 
given the curious form, T. H. White must be 
its finest practitioner since Carroll, bringing 
to whatever he writes a mind of y 
gorgeousness. Although his new book « 
match The Sword in the Stone, it has enough 
of his special quality to recommend it 
initiates. Suffice to say that The Master ¢ 
with two children and a hundred-and-fifty- ye 
old scientist who lives inside Rockall, gat 
period sometime Pincher Martin and 
annexation. What he plots there must nee ‘ 


Mr. White’ 's sympathy. 
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| CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 
DOCUMENTARY 
Jungle Law and English Law 


THE SuBJECT of last week’s ‘ Meeting Point’ 
was ‘ Tooth and Claw’, the reference being to 
Tennyson’s ‘ Nature, red in tooth and claw’ 
from ‘In Memoriam’. Percy Cudlipp raised 
the familiar question how to reconcile cruelty 
of Nature with the Christian belief 
that God iis love, ‘And _ love 
Creation’s final law’ as Tennyson 
wrote in the same stanza. The 
cruelty of Nature was illustrated in 
2 series of short films, among them 
2 polecat foraging only too success- 
fully, a praying mantis catching 
und slowly eating to death a grass- 
hopper—a horrible spectacle which 
[ have seen not only in film but 
in. fact—and other scenes during 
which I was forced to avert my eyes. 
The problem was well argued by 
Canon Eric Heaton from the 
Christian point of view, while a 
zoologist, Richard Freeman, con- 
tributed the purely. scientific atti- 
tude. I could not help recalling with 
1 slight shudder the roast shoulder- 
9f-mutton which I had carved and 
jistributed a few hours before, but 
neither speaker touched on this 
Jelicate point. 

Later in the week we had a 
slimpse Of wild nature on a vaster 
scale. ‘On Safari’ was the first of 
i mew. series on animal life in 
Africa in which Armand and 
Michaela Denis show and comment 
on the truly marvellous films made by them and 
in unnamed companion with a disregard of the 
tisk of being gobbled alive or trampled to 
Jeath by crocodiles, hippopotami, and a pair 
xf elephants, which at frequent intervals froze 
ny blood. To watch at close quarters a herd 
of vast hippopotami wallowing in deep water and 
lounging or lolloping ponderously on dry land, 
and crocodiles swarming from dense thickets to 
launch themselves into a river till the water fairly 
boiled with them, was an experience which 
revolutionised my notions of the wonders and 
norrors of nature. Most wonderful of all was 
the scene in which Mr. and’ Mrs. Denis un- 
earthed twenty or thirty crocodile’s eggs and 


The Rt. 


Hon. Sir Norman Birkett 


displayed the young crocodiles as they struggled 
vigorously out of the shell and scrambled to 
the water. 

Later that evening I returned, not without a 
deep sigh of relief, to civilisation to hear and 
see Sir Norman Birkett answering questions on 
“Justice and the Law’ put’ to him by members 
of the Asian Club whose guest he was. The 
questions were intelligent and Sir Norman 


replied to them at length with a courtesy and 


Py ; 
Sa 1 


February 22 


sincerity which were evidently much appreciated 
by his strikingly diverse audience. It was a 
constant pleasure to watch in their eyes and 
faces the varying emotions stirred by Sir 
Norman’s interpretations of English law and 
his own personal opinions. Anil de Silva was 
again the efficient and dignified chairman. 

I welcome the filling of the blank on our 
screens from 6 p.m. to 7 p.m., not because it 
gives me the chance to Spend my afternoons 
and evenings in one single undeviating eight- 
hours stare—far from it—but because the reason 
for the blank seemed to me deplorable. It was 
imposed, so I understood, to deprive small 
children of any reason to insist on postponing 


Ednécation’ on February 22, when the television cameras visited Rugby School: left, a 


to . * . 
portrait of Dr. Thomas Arnold, headmaster 1828-1842; right, Hywel Davies talking to the head boy in 
“Tom Brown’s’ study 


John Cura 


with members of ‘Asian Club on 


bedtime and older children of any excuse for 
scamping homework. In other words its effect 
was to prevent children from practising the 
virtue of obedience and parents from learning to 
exercise a natural authority over their children. 
Now that ‘ Tonight’ has filled the greater part 
of the gap and even goes so far as to declare 
itself a ‘programme for all. the family’, 
obedience and parental authority may become 
active virtues and parents may even set a good 
example by keeping ‘ Tonight’ 
inexorably turned off. Meanwhile 
we others who are, as they say, 
without encumbrances are free to 
follow our fancy. 

I have watched two of these pro- 
grammes and looked in on two 
others for a quarter of an hour or 
so. Like ‘ Panorama’ and ‘ Talk of 
Many Things’ it is a programme 
of topical scraps. All three have 
much in common with the snack 
bar: they give you an ample meal 
but it is not a square meal; in fact 
it has no particular shape and is 
less accommodating than the snack 
' bar since you can’t pick and choose, 
-you' must swallow the lot. In 
* Tonight’ there are more and con- 
sequently smaller snacks. To put 
it flat it is scrappier than the other 
two, but even so it manages by 
careful planning and a deft em- 
ployment of interlude and contrast 
to produce a greater sense of live- 
liness. At present the programmes 
contain a few items, news and 
sport, which are surely redundant 
when we consider that ‘ Tonight’ 
immediately follows the six o’clock 
News and Sports News and is followed 
half an hour after it is finished by News once 
again. The programmes owe much of their 
success to Cliff Michelmore, who runs them 
with a sincerity and absence of exhibitionism in 
delightful contrast to the ‘nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles’ of some others who frequent 
our screens. 

MaArTIN ARMSTRONG 


DRAMA 


Trial and Error 


*“WouLpD you put Mary Dugan behind bars?’ 
they used to ask in those primeval theatre 
programmes. Nobody would have said ‘ Yes’. 
How could one suspect the prisoner—especially 
when her younger brother was taking over the 
defence in mid-trial? ,Whatever the District 
Attorney might do, stripping his coat to bluster, 
one recognised that Mary, ‘known as Mona 
Tree’, was white, clear white inside. 

The play seemed to be exciting then—three 
decades ago—because it was stoutly made, not 
a screw loose, and also because it was a com- 
plete American trial (‘Part 31 of the Supreme 
Court in New York’). Its programmes made the 
most of this: ‘No Smoking in Court’, and so 
on. Last week, ‘Mary Dugan’ had to reach 
television without any old-fashioned aids, or 
* Court adjournments ’. In the concentrated glare 
of the screen, play and dramatist would stand 
trial with Mary. They survived. 

Now, when ‘The Queen and the Rebels’ is 
called a ‘thriller’, Bayard Veiller’s piece should 
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be termed honestly, as it used to be, 
a ‘melodrama’, 2.e. ‘a sensational 
dramatic piece with violent appeals to 
emotions, and happy ending’. How- 
ever, it came to us-simply as a play. 
Again it made me resolve to avoid— 
if possible—being tried in, an 
American court with high-powered 
advocates. John Arnatt, who prose- 
cuted, kept reminding me of some- 
thing out of Adam Lindsay Gordon: 
‘Flash! flash! bang! bang! and,we 
blazed away’. William Sylvester 
responded briskly as the lawyer in 
his first case. How many young 
lawyers have been able to close on the 
impassioned cry, ‘I offer in evidence 
the left-handed lover of Gertrude 
Rice; and, the knife with which he 
committed the murder’? Would any- 
one wish to put Mary Dugan behind. 
the bars? Not on her life: she had 
been living in sin to see the innocent 
Jimmy through law school. 

I enjoyed the affair. Douglas 
Allen’s cameras were in full swoop 
round the court—here discovering 


Meredith Edwards as Henry Vining and Maureen Pryor as his 
sister Evelyn in ‘ The Day’s Mischief’ on February 24 


Robert Henderson, judicially watchful; there 
resting on Constance Cummings, long mute at 
her table, but ready to face any insult the 
District Attorney, shirt-sleeved now, could 
invent. Something like moisture ‘ conglobed’ 
(as Burns said) in her eye and ours. Violent, 
outmoded stuff? Nonsense about bloodstained 
nightdresses, Follies girls, French maids, wax 
models? Yes, yes; but in its vein of: the theatre 
theatrical, genuinely stout melodrama, no 
ineffectual zombie. 

We have had another revenant, ‘ The Day’s 
Mischief’, not much more than five years old, 
but showing its age, I thought. Lesley Storm 
writes about the adolescent schoolgirl with a 
harmless ‘crush’? on 8 master; the tragedy 
precipitated by a wife possessively, intuitively 
jealous, (It is jealousy with a fierce recoil.) A 
small-town drama of the various faces of love, 
this is imagined and plotted firmly; but, being 
ready for the plot, I found myself listening more 
anxiously than ever to the dialogue. Once more 
some of it sounded too portentous to be true. 
Better that than slackness, but it got in the 


way, though Miss Storm. may hold that people - 


speak like this in heightened emotion. 

I felt that the girl’s journalist-father might 
merely be talking leader-fashion when he 
observed, in effect: ‘The personality at that 
age seems to be held together in a very pre- 
carious equilibrium’. And again. ‘, . . had the 


“The Trial of Mary Dugan’ 


THE *LIESTENER 


(behind) Robert Henderson as Judge Nash 


stuff of catastrophe about it’. 
Still, other characters had a 
similar trick: ‘ Apart from you, 
I have had no independent ex- 
istence’. (While we were sub- 
stituting ‘I don’t exist’, the play 
moved on). Here I realise that 
newcomers, taking the piece for 
its dramatic -value, would have 
worried less. Certainly the acting 
of Sebastian Shaw, Catherine 
Lacey (Greek tragedy in minia- 
ture), and Meredith Edwards 
gave much help to Miss Storm 
in  a_ production — Stephen 
Harrison’s—that did not pretend 
to do more than photograph the 
play, with a use of close-up 
suited to Miss Lacey’s expressive- 
ness. Incidentally, was the 
‘Kilmeny’ quotation cut? 

So to the Royal Ballet (Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre Ballet) in ‘The 
Haunted Ballroom’. Christian 
Simpson’s highly flexible 
Presentation enlivened a dance of death that 
never fails to drag me into it. The Master of 
Treginnis, who ought to be of Cornish crew, 
has not had a nobler 
ballroom (designer, 
Eileen Diss), with stair- 
case and Ruddigore- 
portraits; Mr. Simpson 
brought delighted in- 
genuity to his camera- 
craft. The ghosts that 
environed the doomed 
Master (danced by Miro 
Zolan) reminded me 
now of that M. R. 
James invention: ‘A 
horrible face of crump- 
led linen .-. . With 
formidable quickness it 
moved into the middle 
of the room, and, as it 
groped and waved, one 
corner of its draperies 
swept across Parkins’ 
face’. No wonder that, 
on the ‘credits’, Mr. 
Simpson allowed the 
ghosts a special spectral © 
lettering. 

A short film, ‘ Gareer’, 
about an actress and 


“Green Cars Go East’ 


on February 21, with John Arnatt as 
District Attorney Galwey, Constance Cummings as Mary Dugan, and 
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child, seemed to be both trial and 
error; but ‘ Dixon of Dock Green ’— 
. investigating false fire alarms—had a 
useful half-hour, When inquiring at 
a police-station last week for one of 
London’s remoter halls, I half ex- 
pected to meet Jack-Warner. All was 
shining dignity. How the Metro- 
politan Police must raise their eye- 
brows at those goings-on in Part 31 
of the Supreme Court, New York! 
J. C. TREWIN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA ; 
Third Freedom 


SOME FLIGHTY FREEDOMS are having a 
hearing in the ‘Against the Wind’ 
series. Treated comically or theatri- 
cally it is not necessary to take them 
too seriously, And it is right that there 
should be lots of this sort of enter- 
tainment in a Home Service series, 
even if it is working up to Aeschylus 
and Ibsen, A theme running through 
a whole quarter’s programmes would 
be intolerable unless: the Drama Department took 
liberties with it. All the same, last week’s 
reflections on freedom in the Home and Third 
showed what we have to lose if the mooted 
merger of these two Programmes. takes place. 

The liberty towards which Eric Linklater rolls 
a roving eye in ‘Private Angelo’ is not his 
unheroic Italian’s military service on both sides, 
which is involuntary, but the liberty of taking 
love where you can find it. This picaresque epic 
of a hokey-pokey soldier ends with a humorous 
hint that nations divided by politics and battle 
are united by promiscuity and bastards. Robert 
Rietty seemed to find Italians less funny than the 
author did, but Norman Wright kept his pro- 
duction in. high spirits. On Saturday, in the 
same series, ‘ Carrington, v.c.’. made a case, not 
so much for free love, though the officer con- 
cerned had also helped himself in that direction, 
but for making free with regimental cash when 
official allowances are left unpaid. 

While the Home Service was engaged with 
courts and courting, the Third re-broadcast a 
work that is all about freedom. What it says 
on this subject is worth more—quality out- 
weighs quantity—than the whole of the ‘ Against 
the Wind’ series so far. This was the two-part 
James Joyce adaptation, ‘Stephen Dedalus’. It 


on February 19, with (left to right) David Mowat 

as Bert Purdie, Jameson Clark as Sergeant Anderson, Doris McLatchie as 

Mary Lewis, Andrew Keir as Ted Lewis, Frank Wylie as Charlie Lewis, and 
James Sutherland as-Matt Murphy 


n last cae that to ei eobeiady u auto- 
= mere eg Dedalus freedom was not 


: 35 “of Phedaen es in its 
1s glory, Cyril Cusack’s anti-theatrical 
of Stephen was a fine artistic achieve- 


when he spoke the final credo: © 
not serve that in which I. no longer — 


“believe, whether i it call itself my home, my father- ES 


. or my church; and -I will try to ‘express - 


‘I can and as wholly as.I can, using for my 
vdefence the only .arms I. allow, eg to use— 
silence. exile and cunning.  s__ 

The Third Programme also wa last- Taek 

t Fall’, of which a further performance 
rill be heard on. March 19. Samuel Beckett was 
nce James Joyce’s secretary, and is now his 
uccessor. Not that Mr. Beckett is a derivative 
yriter. But. ‘the old connection is worth 
emembering, if only because chaotic misunder- 
tanding of Mr. Beckett’s work is almost as 
fidespread in this country as the controversy 
t has aroused, and the general attitude we have 
een gradually persuaded to adopt towards 
ames Joyce Amight be as good a starting-point 
s any for appreciating ‘Mr. Beckett. 

Or one might start from Paris and Proust. 
Jone of his English admirers seems to know of 
amuel Beckett’s remarkable short book on 
roust, published in London more than a quarter 
f a century ago, now out of print. Much of 
yhat Mr. Beckett then wrote of Time, Habit, 
Aemory, and Friendship, and of ‘ the hundreds 
f masks that rightly belong to the objects of 
ven (the) most disinterested scrutiny’ is, to 
ay the least, relevant to our enjoyment of his 
wn later works. 
Of ‘ All That Fall’ a correspondent rerneghed 
nat nobody who wrote about it, myself included, 
ttempted to elucidate the ending. No simple 
latement would, or so I think, do justice to it, 
r brief one is likely to be misleading. But 
to me that Mr. ae mould se: been 


_ cai as oy. 'S. 
ut, there is’ something ~ 
in Joyce’s writing. Anyway, 
c si that Joyce went , 


e banner really began to move against - 


-myself in some mode ‘of life or ‘art as freely as — 


Pe 4¢ 

a —- y 7 “ 

< “Kwa YEARS. AGO, when I 
‘ Guiana, ‘one of the most common com- 
* the Guianese was that the mother- 
country was not only too little concerned in 


oun [4% 


are of the geographical position of the 
my. Perhaps it is through some feeling of 
over the sins of our colonising grand- 
ers that the average stay-at-home English- 
~man knows so absurdly little about the workings 
of our colonies. It takes Mau-Mau or a com; 
munist putsch to wake him up. Even the 
“momentous decision to create the independent 
* |. state of Ghana out of the three territories of. 
~ the Gold Coast has not yet been fully realised 
at home. Perhaps Ghana will become just 
Semper name to get mixed up with British 
Guiana and New Guinea. March 6 will cer- 
‘tainly be one of. the greatest days in British 
colonial history; _ Ghana will become the first 
_ independent state among the British colonial 
territories, and there seems to be every hope 
that the ‘ creative abdication’ of the British will 
be smooth and untouched by bitterness. Why, 
some people ask, should everything be so com- 
paratively easy in this area and sO’ tragic: in the 
East African territories?» 


of. Ghana’ Mr. Louis’MacNeice gave the answer 
in the one fact that there are no British settlers. 


in the Gold” ‘Coast, and it is an answer that- 


anyone with the slightest. acquaintance with our 


colonies will agree with. All the land in Ghana, 


even the cocoa land, is owned by Africans; the 
British are mainly administrators, and Mr. 
MacNeice, who in the ’thirties might have been 
joming in the jeering at our colonial administra- 
tors, made it clear that the administration there 
has a good record—particularly in the case of 


Governor Guggisberg, who laid the foundations — 


of Gold Coast mass education. His work has 

been so successful that skirts for girls have been 

manufactured with ‘Mass Education’ printed 
_ on them in large letters. — 

A fair amount of information about the colony 
was conveyed in this feature, for which I was 
grateful, but its form and method creaked with 
age. If Mr. MacNeice had been writing for the 
Third Programme he would almost certainly 
have discarded the rather absurd disembodied 
voices. I suppose we are now so Used, in 
features of this kind, to tape recordings made on 
the spot that these literary, semi-poetical features 
seem unreal and faintly ridiculous. Part of the 
‘stiltedness of the whole production was due, 
oddly enough, to the Negro actors who took 
part. Negroes must be among the most articulate 
and natural people in the world, but here they 


seemed to be inhibited by the necessity of read--- 


ing from a script. But there were some incidental 
felicities—there was a beautiful moment when 
 &girl sang, ‘I wish I were a river and then when 
my. lover is passing he could drink from me’ 
Our colonial. empire is beginning to disin- 


ther is something a man®™ tegrate after about two centuries of existence; 


arries about nie, opens the way for night- 


F SL ee a ae 
If ‘Stephen Dedalus’ is a starter in 
Seed ee 
freedoms are not 


‘Is not real freedom to 
bound up \with the 


ction of what happened in the 
C fegighonence shat readers of Mr. : 


All That Fall’ is some- 
umstances, might never 


so did the empire of the ancient Romans. ‘ Your 
arts are those of empire’, said Virgil to the 
Romans (did he feel that birth at Mantua made 
him Italic rather than Roman?) and comment- 
ing. on. this line Tacitus said, ‘They make 
desolation and call it peace’. Mr. Robert Graves 
used these two quotations in the first of three 
Third. Programme | talks on ‘The Cultured 
Romans’. The title is ironic. Mr. Graves’ recent 

: researches into the world of ancient Greece seem 


to have left him with a distaste—a natural dis- 


‘taste, I would add—for the Roman world that 
he has written about so brilliantly in the past. 
In these talks he is questioning the basic 


> assumptions about the Romans. No one with any 


interest in the ancient world would need much 


spent some months i in 


eir welfare but that its officials were sometimes _ 


“Jn a Home Service feature called ‘ Phe : inh = 


ing up his shes and it is his “fo teak 


the Etruscans, in twenty volumes, was burnt by - 


Nero because it revealed the size “of the Roman 
_ debt to Etruria. I cannot begin to make any > 
comment on the rights and wrongs of this in- 


genious theory, but even if Mr. Graves has 


fallen into some errors as howling as his refer- 


ence to the “Incas of Mexico’, his questioning 
of the old assumptions was immensely stimulat- 
ing. I was glad, too, to hear him questioning 
the idea of the ‘mysterious’ Etruscans. The 


only mysterious things about them have always 
seemed to me to be their language and their | 


tombs, and even here they would sometimes 


decorate the walls with gay girls riding jolly 


sea monsters. Indeed, the art of their best period 
is one of consummate gaiety and frivolous 
charm. 


MiIcHAEL SWAN 
MUSIC ; 
. Airs on a Tape 


hace WEEK the Third Programme gave us an 


example of the new kind of music that is 


It is not pure radiophonic music, either’ ‘ 
crete’ or 


con- 
“electronic’, but a combination of 


these two new forms of mechanically produced © 


sounds with normal music. That is to say, upon 
a recording of music sung and played by a 


soloist, chorus and orchestra (with two speakers — 


assisting) there had been superimposed a num- 
ber of sounds either electronically produced or 


‘faked’ by the alteration of pace of, or acoustic. 


filtering of, recorded sounds. Electronically pro- 


' duced tones have no harmonics and therefore no 


characteristic timbre. The harmonics too can 
be synthetically produced, thereby giving an 
imitation of a flute or oboe and so on. But that 
merely means that we are back where we started 
so far as musical effect is concerned. 

Concrete music is another matter altogether, 
giving the composer not a single pure tone but 
an infinite variety of sounds that mostly bear no 
relationship to normal musical experience. While 
electronic music can be exactly worked out by 
mathematics, and, on account of its absolute lack 
of colour or character, seems to be of little 


- musical use, concrete music is potentially more 
‘valuable, though at present, I imagine, some- 


what chancy. 

The nice calculation of instrumental effects is 
even now only mastered by composers after 
much practice and through the accumulated ex- 
perience of the past. The calculation of what 


- will happen when certain elements in recorded 


sounds (and not necessarily musical sounds, for 
concrete music has been ‘composed’ from re- 
cordings of water dripping into a bucket) are 
isolated, altered in pitch and otherwise trans- 
formed, and are then re-combined with one 
another and with electronic and normal music— 
the calculation of such effects, with their infinite 
potential permutations, must cause the practi- 
tioner some considerable headaches! 

It is not surprising, therefore, that ‘Job’ 
proved to have an essentially simple, not to say 
banal, musical foundation on which the elec- 
tronic and concrete music was imposed. Al- 
though there were one or two telling effects, 
such as that of choral basses transposed down 
below normal pitch, the general result was not 
that of coherent, music. The different strata in 
it retained their identity and the superimposed 


. 


that the greatest contribution of all came from : 
the Etruscans. He believes that the History One, 


peculiar to sound-radio, a radiophonic oratorio. = — 
This work, ‘Job’, by a Dutch composer, Ton 
ode Leeuw, won last year’s Italia Prize awarded 
to such compositions, and must, therefore, be 
accepted as at least one of the best of its kind. 


Here’s the tape recorder with 
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. hs Before you choose your tape recorder be’ certain to 7 
é hear the Philips Recordergram Major. Why? Because _ 
it costs only 62 gns. — yet just look a all its advantages: = 
sy a ‘ . : resale 4 
, ‘ ’ ae: ; 
i e Choice of two tape aes edad feed a8 
ta allows three hours’ performance to he - 
= 9° recorded on one tape. ~ : Jin 
4 © Extremely high quality of reproduction ater 
| either speed. Ly 
ges © Accurate programme indicator. 
5 e Easy mixing of speech and music. a 
u ; © “Magic Eye” control indicates correct 
: Complete with sensitive Syhigee nt "3: | ; 
| ‘cro © Good modern design with simple 
microphone push-button controls. : > 
$s e Remarkably light i: in weight ras easly a 
" portable. Sicha 
a © The price includes a highly sensitive pete 
microphone. ; : 
: © Optional extras include a useful stop-start 
ae “ switch to facilitate editing. - 
| ; Don’t decide on a tape recorder > fay 
" 


as till you’ve seen 


PHILIPS RECORDERGRAM 


X (Made in Holland) 


PH ane ELECTRICAL LTD. 


Musical Equipment Department =e 
Century House » Shaftesbury Avenue, e London wo2 
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“SAMUEL PALMER AND 
HIS CIRCLE 


and 


INDIAN PAINTINGS 
FROM RAJASTHAN 


from the Gopi Krishna” Kanoria 
Collection 


“ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 


OPEN TILL 23 MARCH 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, 
woes Saturdays 10—6 
Papstar’ and Thursdays 10—8 


ADMISSION. 1)- 


_ (admits to both exhibitions) 


Ti 


. GIANT FLOWERING 
eS POLYANTHUS 


(HARVEST, 1956) 


4 " PRIMULA ° *VERIS ELATIOR ” an out- 
} - standing achievement in giant flowering 
hardy Polyanthus having a wonderful 
o colour range, including crimson, white, 
yellow, gold laced, orange, flame. scarlet, 
. primrose, violet, cream, purple, lilac, and 
Ke a fancy shades. Our 1956 seed crop of this 
a outstanding strain is now on sale at 2s. 6d. 
per packet with full cultural instructions. 
‘Collectors of Polyanthus will firid in this 
mixture many unusual shades. Every 
individual flower is of giant.size, and the 
twelve to fifteen blooms are without excep- 
tion borne on long bold stems. All seeds 
are sent post paid for payment with order. 


Cc. E. HENDERSON & SON 
DOWNE AND EDENBRIDGE, KENT 


<4 
’ ’ Order Dept., 
» 
5 


a eee laid up for a year—but at least I didn’t 
have to worry too much about money... eis 


Recently I was laid up for a year. As a professional man in practice 
on my. own, that might have been very serious for me—the National 
Assistance benefit just isn’t enough for me and my family. Luckily, __ 
however, I’d taken out a Sickness and Accident Policy with the 
Prudential. All the time I was ill, I had an extra £10.10.0 a week 
coming in—and that’s the sort of security all men in my position. 
ought to have. 


A gracious welcome 


to peel guests ive 


Ask the Man from the + $3 ~ 


PRUDENTIAL 


The address of the local office is in the telephone directory. 


20/- bottle » 10/6 haltbotle 
in Also Magnum 40/- ry 


4 48-52, Leadenhall Market, London, E.c:3 


ut after a wn while ‘the 


r, 


ze) major SS is ; done ar Elgar He, 
we view his output as bounded on the 
one hand by the Cello Concerto (1919) 
£ Nand on ‘the other by the ‘Enigma’ 
Variations (1898) and ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ 
(1899-1900). It was appropriate that Elgar’ s 
‘maturity should have been ushered in, as it 
were, on the shoulders of two great-works, one 
instrumental, the other choral—in each category — 
Elgar was to give of his best. And yet there is 


= paradox at the heart of the apt coincidence. © 


‘ Gerontius’ was, in a limited sense, prepared in 
a number of earlier choral works, both sacred _ 
_and secular: it is possible to discern a continuity 
_of intention in Elgar’s art that eventually facili- 
tated the birth of a masterpiece. The same may 
not be said of his instrumental music. Where 
do we find the precedents in Elgar’s immaturity _ 
for the accomplishment of the ‘ Enigma” Varia- 


tions, the concertos, the symphonies? These - 


works, in fact, set their own precedents—more 
than that, they fulfilled those precedents to their 
limits: the singular nature of Elgar’ s symphonic 
_achievement resides, in part, in his successful 
establishment and consummation of a tradition 
within a tradition-less environment. There was 
‘no English tradition to nourish the symphonies. _ 
“Gerontius ’, at least, was backed up by a lively 
national choral life, by an appetite for oratorio’ 
that often, in more senses than one, devoured | 
the many composers it stimulated, =» 
-Odder still, although this oratorio was, eatin 
the instrumental works, ‘ostensibly attached to a_ 
‘native breeding-ground, “ Gerontius’ remained | 
something of a solitary gesture. It was suc- 
, of course, by many individual choral _ 
works, most of them slight, but two of them, | 
, ‘The Apostles’ (1902-3) and ‘The Kingdom’ 
(1905), substantial; but neither of these oratorios, 
despite many magnificent passages, kindled the 
public ‘enthusiasm as “ Gerontius’ had done and 
does, nor = the series of instrumental works did 


thir 6k. the ‘oratorios ‘Elgar Planned to 
write—and thu: gli 
abandoned, the very fact that ‘The Last 
Judgment’ (a probable title) was never brought 
completion is suggestive of Elgar’s curious 
‘relation to the English oratorio tradition. One 
would have thought that in this sphere of all 
‘spheres the ‘English’ composer par excellence 
yr at least one claimed and revered as such 
; Jd have plundered the 
liberally. Yet his great trilogy petered 
its first two parts, falling short in any 


y revived; nor have the many 


his trilogy—was 


in order to ‘get it into the “atlotted eae 
e ore. the news, but no injustice was done 
'y to the composition, 


boll The two operas were also subjected ‘a a good’ 
deal of cutting. The first 
; _ Chrysothemis — 
shortened. It may, at full length, be over-lIong, 
but the omission of so much of this lyrical scene — 
a4 disturbed ‘the proportions of the work, in which 
it, is designed to set off Elektra’s inhuman 
pe obsession with her task and to balance that other 
‘human duet with Orestes. The opera was 
- splendidly sung. The orchestra of the Cologne 
Radio played superbly under Richard Kraus 
‘ and the whole performance had been RXPe DS 


and Elektra was 


‘secured a firm grip upon oe attention of wider 
audiences. : 

It is, ultimately, ‘ Gerontius’ that ia to bear 
the weight of Elgar’s reputation as a composer 
‘of oratorio. Yet more than one instrumental 
work—to return to my original paradox—will 
serve as evidence of his symphonic prowess. His 
musical environment, on the other hand, would 
have encouraged us to expect the reverse situa- 


tion—the symphony as the ‘ sport’, the oratorio © 


-as the familiar event, The peculiar isolation of 
Elgar’s. ‘ Gerontius” should provoke us to review 
our attitude to the work, i in Particular to test its 
status as an ‘ English’ oratorio. 

’ The particular success of ‘ Gerontius” owes, I 


think, nothing to English tradition—at the most, - 


-perhaps, ifs commission (for the Birmingham 
Festival of 1900), in which the characteristic 
English love for the large-scale choral work is 
“explicit; but ‘Gerontius’ had been in Elgar’s 
mind ‘simmering’ (as Miss McVeagh, a percep- 
_tive biographer, puts it) for some eleven years. 
It was, of course, the power and originality of 
Elgar’s talent that made ‘ Gerontius’ the great 


work it is: that it became the crown of English — 


_ Oratorio was, so to speak, fortuitous, an accident 
of genius—all the moreof an accident when one 
considers how unexpected and umtypical a 


_ phenomenon Elgar is in the history of English - 


“music. It was not likely, in any event; that 
_* Gerontius’ would have grown out of the 
“English oratorio tradition thatz as Grove IV 
“concisely has it, with Arne’s death in 1778 
entered ‘on a century of artistic darkness’: 


‘there may have been gleams of light in Parry’s , 


oratorios from the eighteen-nineties, but it is 
doubtful whether his debilitating good taste and 
timid eclecticism served as. springboards for 


Elgar’s bold cosmopolitanism and emotional 


swagger. The-English, moreover, are much too 
prone to treat the oratorio as if it were a pecu- 
liarly English form. 4 

The welcome ‘Gerontius’ received in 
‘Germany and Strauss’ praise make their own 
comment on the wholesale cosmopolitanism of 
Elgar’s mature style. A derivative composer he 
was not—on the contrary, the flavour of his 
personality i is strong and pervasive—but it would 
‘be perverse to deny his indebtedness to Wagner 
‘and many another European master. Would 
*Gerontius’ have been possible without 

* Parsifal’ as a dramatic precedent? The Euro- 
pean climate that ‘ Gerontius’ inhabits lifts the 
work out of its English context and places it 
where it belongs (and where, incidentally, Elgar 


ff the achievements of ‘Gerontius’, are. belongs)—in the great continental tradition from 


which, nota bene, emerged oratorios as diverse 


_—e Bei Poccasion as Berlioz’ é L’Enfance du Christ’, Franck’s 


scene between“ 
drastically — 


A Pome as 
revived at the Royal Opera, did not modify my 


original impression of it as a great deal of : 
beautiful, but not really operatic, music har-_ 
ill-written and muddle-headed 


nessed to an 
libretto. Severe cutting in. the last act has 


speeded up the action without, however, making  —_— 
it any more convincing or intelligible. The per- 
formance directed by John Pritchard was excel- 
lent, though he could not always prevent the 
complex polyphony of the score from getting 


in the way of the voices, which were mostly 
those of the original cast. One could sit back 


and enjoy a lot of it as oratorio, provided one 


did not bother about what it all meant. 
DyYNELEY HUSSEY 


| ‘Elgar and the English Oratorio Paris ee: 
‘By DONALD MITCHELL . 
‘The Dream of Gerontius’” will be broadcast at 8.15 p.m. on Wednesday, March 6 Howe 


‘Les Béatitudes’, Liszt’s ‘St. Elizabeth’ and 
* Christus ’” > and even Brahms’ “Requiem ’. It is 


when seen ‘ away” 


Englishness is difficult to define. in musical 
terms. I do not believe we shall find anything in 
“Gerontius’” to initiate an attempted analysis. 


Word-setting is certainly one way in which a. 


composer may publish his birth-certificate: his 
response to a specific turn of speech, to a 


linguistic rhythm, may result in an idiosyncratic 


musical equivalent that could not have derived 
from another tongue, But can one claim that 


Elgar’s treatment of his-texts in ‘ Gerontius’ is” 


anything more than always adequately sénsitive 
to their contents? Word-painting, that so often 
leads to characteristically national melodic shapes 


and rhythms, was not Elgar’s forte. He relied on 


the memorable and repeatable melodic tag or 
leading motive, active in close partnership with 
a generous flow of varied harmonic textures, to 
~carry the burden of the message. It is, in a very 
real sense, the orchestra in ‘Gerontius’ that 
makes the * word” explicit. 
There is nothing here that bestows an English- 
-ness upon ‘ Gerontius’; and further to intensify 
what, from the English point of view, is an 
isolated masterwork is the oratorio’s own isola- 
tion im relation to the main body of Elgar’s 
music. This is not the place or the occasion tg 
-attempt a musical character-analysis of Elgar’s 
personality, but the foreboding, the feverish 
nervousness, the intimations of mortality, the 
morbid shuddering, all so wonderfully expressed 
in ‘ Gerontius '—more successfully than the con- 


.soling affirmations, 1 think—are conspicuously 


absent from Elgar’s customary mode of utterance, 
where rhetorical affirmation is, in general, the 
rigorous order of the day. 

It is, I believe, the ‘sense of ruin’ released 
in ‘Gerontius" but suppressed elsewhere— 
psychologically sanctioned in the oratorio by 
the doctrinal authority of Newman’s text 
—that constitutes the work’s special inspira- 
tion and Iends it the special status it must 
assume among Elgar’s great works. An over- 
powering note of agony he sounded once 
and once only, im * Gerontius *, part two. The 
Soul’s cry, ‘Take me away’, is not only pro- 
‘foundly moving but also a profoundly original 
musical conception. How intelligent Elgar was 
to register the impact of the blinding ‘ glance of 
God’ in the searing force of Gerontius’ reaction 
to it. A. J. Jaeger wanted something more 


ambitious. His arguments were sensible, but | 


Elgar’s solution of the problem is eloquent of 
the sense and sensibility of his genius. 


estra, . 
‘of ‘The Biden Marsines ania 


\ rather than ‘at home” that 
Elgar appears im the round as a mare European | 
_ figure. 
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CRUISE TO ISTANBUL 


On the following fascinating itinerary: 

_Trieste, Venice, Bari, the Corinth Canal, 
Izmir, the ‘Dardanelles, Istanbul, the 

Bosphorus, Scutari, Athens. 

* For thefourth yearrunning. 5uréhairme an, 
Merlin Minshall, M.A. (Oxon), F-R.G.S., 
former President of the Architectural 
Society of University College, London, 
and Editor of Foulsham’s Travel Guides 
to Europe. will be escorting the party. His 
wide knowledge of the Mediterranean cn- 
sures that you will see much that the 

-ordinary tourist never reaches...... 

16 days from £90. 


In June, July and August, M.M. will be 
looking after our village holiday beside the 
Blue Danube with included excursions to 
VIENNA and Cruise down the Danube... 


2 weeks from £35 
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RUDOLF STEINER’S WORK: 
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Public Conference 
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exploring the countryside and towns, 

_ and meeting the local people. Make 
your holiday more than a holiday— 
make it an unforgettable experience 
with 9 Fellowship group. whether you 
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free illustrated booklet HOLIDAYS 
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THE HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP 
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Tel.: SUNnyhill 3381 (six lines) 
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SWISS HOTEL- PLAN 
HOLIDAYS BY AIR AND RAIL. 
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PICKFORDS 


TRAVEL SERVICE : 
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AND BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE TOWNS 


CONTINENTAL CRUISES ON LAND 


SWISS RIVIERA 12 days 29 Gns. 
BASQUE COAST OF SPAIN 
12 days 29 Gns. 
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SIX COUNTRIES TOUR 
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AND YOUR HOLIDAY 


You are certain to find the holiday of 
your choice in one of our four illus- 
trated Brochures offering the. widest 
selection for the 1957 Season. 


the B.B.C: Holiday Hour programme 
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in Norway; Gliding in Austria, etc. 
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special brochure some of the most 
attractive holidays of the season on the 
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4 
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393 
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Gns. 
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a newly- - 
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of Gotzens, overlooking Innsbruck. 
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excursions, Air flights London/Munich 
return. 


SALZBURG LAKES Our centre 361 | 


is at Fuschl 
on the shore of one of Austria’s love- Gns. — 
liest lakes. Accommodation at the 
comfortable Hotel Schlick. Air 


—— 


wt wy 


-London/Munich return. 


ITALIAN RIVIERA $8" 00 74 


late 
Autumn holidays at our centre at 
Laigueglia, near Alassio, but fully 
booked for the summer. 15 days holiday 
with air London/Nice return, 


YUGOSLAVIA Air travel to and 


from Klagenfurt or 


Gns. 


-Gns. 
to Lovran, on the Adriatic coast, where P = 
a full fortnight is spent. — : 


C_ 
Limi TED 
WINGS 
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LISTENER eaatow eee «Would 
3 you pl fact how unbleached flannel- . 
“% ette sheets should be washed for the first 
Treat them just like’ ordinary cotton 


S. Flannelette cotton, of ci course; it has a — 


flannelly feeling because ‘it is given a sort of 
combed finish which brings up the pile, The 
first time the sheets are washed, it would be a 
good plan to ) begin by soaking. them for: a few 
hours (or overnight) in lukewarm water. There’ 
will be a certain amount of dressing in the 
material, and soaking brings this out and simpli- — 
fies the actual washing process, You can boil 


flannelette sheets, if you want to, or wash them — 


in hot suds, ‘rinsing in several lots of clear water. 
As for ironing—you want this material slightly — 
and evenly damp, and the iron moderately hot, 


ied theo 


‘ to Listeners’ ‘Questions 


By RUTH DREW 


Wieiginx softens, you will be able to stir it into 
the turpentine—making a creamy blend. 

Another listener asks: ‘Can you tell me how 
to clean sisal kitchen mats? I get them moder- 
ately clean by washing in detergents and 


ammonia but two days afterwards they are filthy 
It sounds to me as though sisal mats 


-again ’. 
are not the right choice in this particular kit- 
chen. I would have thought linoleum or tiles 
- would have been easier to keep clean. Sisal gives 
wonderful wear in passages or rooms where it 
does. not have to stand up to greasy spills. But 
it is not a floor covering I would suggest where 
‘constant washing is needed, For occasional 
_ washing, the best method is shampooing. Never: 
- plunge sisal mats right into water—it makes 
them limp, Get rid of any surface dust first, by 


By the way, au ag ate are putting flannelette sheets _ brushing or vacuum cleaning. Then make a 


to air by the fire on a clothes horse, it is im- 


portant to ‘be careful about scorching. Flannel- © 


ette is a very inflammable material. 
My. next question is: ‘Could you please tell 


me how to make the old-fashioned furniture © 


polish used by our grandmothers? The polish -. 
contained beeswax. and turpentine’, The sim- 
plest recipe I know is-to shred some beeswax | 
into a jar—say about two ounces of wax—then 
add half a pint of turpentine. Stand the jar in © 

a basin of hot water, to melt the wax. Do not 
let the mixture get anywhere near a fire or 
erst? for. it is extecmely, inflammable. eS the _ 


gees oe 


_bowlful of rich warm suds, dip ina small brush 
‘and scoop up the foam, and work it briskly over 
the fibres, on a fairly - small square at a time. 
_ Then squeeze out a cloth, or a sponge, in some 


“clear warm water, and wipe up the dirty suds. 


_Carry on like this all over the matting. 

Two more points: if you do have a spill on 
sisal matting, it pays to treat it at once, before 
it is trodden in. A liquid grease-solvent copes 
-with many stains—so do the synthetic deter- 


gents, That leads me to my second point. Some- _ 
‘ times, with very brightly coloured sisal matting, ~ 


you | strike trouble with dyes which ‘bleed’ a 


~ 


_ bit—rich reds can be tiresome. Then I think it 
helps to add vinegar to your shampoo, Use a> 
synthetic detergent, and allow about three or — 
four tablespoons of vinegar to the half gallon 


of warm water. 


My last question: ‘ Kindly let me know the 


correct month to put eggs in preserve. My 
‘pullets are laying well now, and these eggs are 


such a help through the winter months’. 


_ Normally, the egg-preserving season is March 
and April. That is the time we expect eggs to - 


be good, cheap, and plentiful. This year, though, 
the birds seem to be modelling themselves on the 


trees and flowers, and bustling along. Now is - 


certainly the time to get down to egg-preserving 
—granted you have some eggs. 
i —Home Service 


- 


Notes on Contributors 


R. F. KAN, €.B.E. (page 331): Professor of 
Economics, Cambridge University, since 1951 

MicHAEL Howarp (page 335): Lecturer in 
Military Studies, London University 

ROBERT GRAVES (page 341): poet and novelist; 
author of Catacrok; I, Claudius, etc. 

E. F. GALE (page 344) : 
Microbiology, Cambridge University; Direc- 
tor, Medical Research Council Unit for 
Chemical Microbiology; author of Advances 
in Protein Chemistry, etc. 


Crossword No. 1 396. 


: 


si aga aes 


7D Ae Prizes cess the first three correct Barwons opened) : book tokens, 


~ 


4 


“ya = Bray ea: Ss value. 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively af 


= 


Closing date: first “post. on Thursday, March 7. Bates should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THe LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
marked * Crossword? in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 


‘decision is s final z 
~-VESTIGIA TRANSVERSE 9. tantae erat Romanam condere gentem 
1. Diverso miscentur moenia luctu (7) _ (5) z : 
Se regem weird et regi = nomenque genusque i). 10. ... habitet sit pectore in isto (5, 2) 


13. 
= reo ® 
| i | a | 


11. quid delubra iuvant? mollis fiamma 
~ medullas ss 
12. nil — 


tuorum ne 


- bupplex venio, miserere 


vi; rumpunt aditus primosque 
_. trucidant Gye 
A Facsie positum, in clauso Hnquunt, et 
2 costis subiciunt fragmenta (5) 
18. pars latices et aena’ undantia 
‘flammis expediunt (7) 
20. audiaf haec 
; sancit (7) 
24. nec vero hae sine sorte datae, sine iudice, 


sese acies haud nescia 


27. in medias 


rerum jk : 
- 28. talis in aperae: ductor — hostis agmen 
agit (9) 
32. ee dolo — sibi poscit honorem 


33. dictamnum genetrix -Cretaea carpit ab 


34. non scopuli rupesque cavae atque 
retardant flumina (7) 
35. victum |, infelicem, 
corna, dant rami (5) 
36. hic Hecuba 
_ circum (2, 5) 
37. sedibus 
sidunt (7) 


lapidosaque 


nequiquam altaria 


~ geminae 


By | Dionysius . 


cavae gemitumque dedere cavernae - 


qui foedera fulmine 


super arbore 


VESTIGIA DEORSUM 


1. Ascanius meriti tanti non umquam (7) 
2. tempestas ac ferreus ingruit imber (7) 
3. . . Si numina vestra 
incolumem Pallanta mihi, si fata (DY # = 
4. Nisus que imprudens evaserat hostis 
(4, 3) 
_ 5. fata vocant ———~ que dati pervenit ad aevi (5) 
6. et ramosa vivacis cornua cervi (5) 
7. moras omnis et turbata arripe castra (5) 
8. aversos currus Iuturna retorsit (7) 
14. one aut catulos tectis dut relinquens 
3) 
15. a primo coepit cum albescere vento 


19. iamdudum et totum 
20. insedit limbo effulgens et 
21. nunc 


(3) 


lumine corpus (9) 
ulge = sacra (7): 
et miseris supponite civibus ignem 


22. significatque manu et magno simul incipit —— - 


~~ (3) 

23. tum rauca Ionge sale saxa sonabant (7) 

25. ille tamen nostra origine nomen (7) 

26. dixerat et noctis se condidit umbris (7) 

29. dum pelago desaevit hiems et aquosus (5) 

30. cum omnis ager, pecudes pictaeque 
volucres (5) 

31. partem opere in tanto, sineret dolor, 
haberes (5) 


Solution of No. 1 ,394. 
as U : ’ 


Prizewinners: 1st prize: W. Padley (Mouldsworth); 
2nd prize: O. R. Jones (Bradfield); 3rd prize: 
E, A. Hills (London, W.8) 
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on ‘Study ae Home |- 
for a DEGREE) 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going ‘into residence" or attending 
lectures, It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases two). You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain. Degrees and thereby, raise 
their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


LONDON” ‘UNIVERSITY. DEGRBES 


@A Degree of the University of London is a very valuable qualification eka 
may be obtained without residence or attendance at lectures, 
examinations have to be passed, but two only in certaincases. Founded 1887, | 
U.C.C. provides specially planned home study courses for General Certificate : 

of Education (for Entrance, Faculty requirements, or Direct Entry to Degree), ' 
and Degrees (B.A., B. Se., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus.). Tuition is 
also given for various Diplomas and Certificates. 

Trust, has a staff of highly _ qualified Tutors. 


ae PROSPECTUS cones full information free from the Regaieaty. : 


UNIVERSITY 


CORRESPONDENCE COLtEae: 


56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE | ee 


of English | 


You are judged by the way y 
' speak and write. __ 

Improve your English quickly ‘and 
enjoyably by post. Many students say 
that the moderate fee charged for the, 
| Effective English Course is the best 
investment they haye ever made. The 
tuition is so planned that you gain notice- 
able improvement within a few hours. 


Write today for a free copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


Send today to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. Z/391A), Palace Gate, London, 
W.8, for a free copy of the prospectus, 
“ Word Mastery.” The moderate 
fee puts this unique Course within 
the reach of everyone. 


Don’t delay. Write for ‘the: bobk-. 
let NOW. ~ There is no obligation. 


Usually three 


The College, an Educational 
Low fees;: instalments. 


. 
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: FOR HOLIDAYS ABROAD 


_ | MARLBOROUGH’S 


SELF-TAUGHT PHRASE BOOKS 
at MAKE LANGUAGES EASY 


They provide a wide. range of 
Vocabularies and Phrases 
arranged under subjects and by 
means of the ENGLISH PHONETIC 
PRONUNCIATION provided you 
are enabled to SPEAK the words 
you require and MAKE YOURSELF 
READILY UNDERSTOOD. 


IDEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 
Obtainable in 37 languages 


from 5/- each 


Write to the publishers for list E, post free. 
on request 
: E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. 
2 13-16 BRITTON ST., LONDON, E.C4 - 


With affection, care and security 
living in homely surroundings— 
our children’s future is assured, ; 
This Voluntary Society has 4,500 
children now in its care (including 


spastics, diabetics and maladjusted) 
depending on YOUR HELP. 


DONATIONS and LEGACIES  gratefuliy 
received by the Secretary, 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


{formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, $.E.11 


} 


HAPPINESS! 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course ¥ 
is the most efficient, the most economical and — 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
General core of Education and Prelim, , 
exams.; for B.A., B.Se.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex-— 
ternal Lendoe University ‘Degrees; for Civil : 
Service’ Local Government and commercial — 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac. — 
courant; Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel — 
Management; for 1.$.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. — - 
exams, Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects. 
More than. 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES © 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. — 
Text-book lending library, Moderate feoug 
payable by instalments, S 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE om 4 
“-request,, mentioning exam. or subjects © in r 
which interested to the Secretary (D1) a 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 2 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. — 


Heirloom— 


A. TAPESTRY 


For illustrated price list of 
25 fascinating, multi-coloured 
“Rug-Charts send stamped en- 
» velope to Heinz Edgar Kiewe, . 
A.N.1., 

ART NEEDLEWORK INDUSTRIES LTD. 


6009006960660060050695 


NEEDLEWORK RUG 


7, ST. MICHAEL'S MANSIONS, OXFORD| 


STORIES 
WANTED 


by the. British Institute of Fiction-writing 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1. 

Suitable stories are revised by us and stibmitted to 
edifors on a 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories 


are returned’ with reasons for ejection. Address 
your MS. to Dept. 32. 


& ALBERT 
BM/BOOK. > Ne. 
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‘One KENSING™ Ses a 
VENING ‘LECTURES. 


(illustrated) WEDNESDAYS AT 615 p.m. 

_.. ADMISSION FREE . 
Mar. 6th. THEGREAT ret 

AMERICAN ART COLLECTIONS 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING| 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by | 
specialists. For 18. years we have been receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
Professors, doctors, high- ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you read 


A Garden of Happy Remembrance 

Consisting of a Natural Walling Enclosure and 
$ : Random Paving (colourful Rock Plants to be 
grown). complete with Stone Bird Bath. all 
in Brown Yorkshire Stone. Erected in any 
Churchyard £49, Write for Illustrated Booklets. 
(a) Churchyard Memorials and Book of Inscriptions. 
(b) Roll of Honour Tablets and Bronze Plaques. 
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G. Maile & Son, Hd. Founded 
367 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. N.W.1 
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STAPLES HOME. MEDICAL. LIBRARY i : 


|| Your Blood con | 


oad how to live with it. 
‘WILLIAM A. BRAMS, Mz. D. 


@ Britain's countless sufferers with high, or lo 
blood pressure will welcome Dr, Branis’ attem 
to dispe] much unwarranted fear-and anxi 
by giving ‘them the bene: and knowlepey ‘ta 
“nee ie 


e With ohibiies on ‘be symptoms, levity 
expectancy and advances in. treatment, this b 

distinguishes between what-the physician can 
and what a patient can do tor. Opa 


ee | 18s neti(16s post paid) 
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THE FLYING ROLL 


; SHOWING “HOW To “OBTAIN 
REDEMPTION OF THE BODY AND > 

“SALVATION OF ALL SOULS 
THROUGH THE SUPREME 

- SACRIFICE AND ‘OBEDIENCE TO. 
- , GOD'S COMMANDS. 


1, 2.and 3), each of over 200 pages. and | 
bound in whole cloth boards at 2s. 6d. 
each post free, or the complete Three | 
Sermons in one Presentation Volume 
of over 700 pages bound in whole red 
Jeather, lettered in gold,at 11s. 3d. each, 
post free. 4 4 
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